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How many people eat Canned Foods? 


some light on the question —from a survey by the U.S. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, quoted in National Canners Associa- 


tion Membership Letter No. 66: 
ARTICLE 
Canned Salmon 
Milk, condensed or evap. 
Baked beans, canned 
Canned peas 


Canned corn 
Canned tomatoes 


There’s evidently a vast market 
open. Millions cf Americans do 
not yet realize the wholesomeness, 
convenience, economy and nutri- 
tive value of canned foods. 

The job ahead of us—all of us in 
the industry—is to build a solid 
foundation of belief in quality 
canned foods. With that we can 
look for steady growth in favor 
and prosperity. 


% of all families Av. lb. per 
using article family per year 
60.8 
60.5 
36.1 
55.0 
58.2 
50.2 


You bend every effort to pack 
quality foods. We strive to give 
you our best in Canco service and 
Canco quality cans that will carry 
your pack intact to the consumer’s 
kitchen. 


With quality foremost, surely more 
people will be converted to canned 
foods. The prize is worth trying 
for, isn’t it? 
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Double 
Pineapple Grater 


Made By The 


John R. Mitchell Co. 
Foet of Washington St. 
Baltimore Md. 
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“p—|HE man who burns out without insurance 
realizes his mistake; and the food manufac- 
turer who makes an error in the process times, 
or methods; or runs afoul of the Food Laws, 
—when he could have been ‘dead-certain’? what 
to do and how to do it, by using this book,—will also 
see his mistake. 


Just a little mistake in process time, method of 
handling or ignorance about the latest and best way, 
and losses pile up with sickening rapidity. 


WHY TAKE THE CHANCE? 


Men don’t deliberately produce poor goods, flat 
sours, slack-filled cans, off-colored, pin-holing, bad- 
flavored goods. Those losses—in money and reputa- 
tion—come from ‘taking a chance.’ 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to im- 
prove his quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. 


You may think you Do Not Need It--- 
But the house with this book in the Safe 
feels a confidence, an-ease-of-mind, which 
no other $10.00 can buy!! 


You Can Be Sure You're Right! 


PRICE $10.00 postage prepaid, with order. 
For Sale By All Supply Houses, Dealers etc, Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Mad. 
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THE WHEELING 
SANITARY CAN “OSE THE No. 100 MACHINE 


IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., CAN DEPARTMENT 


Wheeling West Virginia 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
Room 1313-32 Broadway 1966 Conway Building Transportation Building 
DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE | COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 


517 Dallas County State Bank Bidg. Columbia Building 


We Manufacture for 


CANNERS: Berlin 
Continous 


Continuous Non-agitating Cookers OO ers 

| Cooling Tanke Berlin Cookers are made for every purpose. No type of Cooker is fit for all 
Trolley (Systems) kinds of foods. 
sapped Berlin Cookers are made in the following distinct classes: 
ae ab — Continuous Open Cookers which agitate the food while cooking, 
Pen Weshors Automatic Pressure Cookers which agitate the food while cooking, 
Steam Exhaust Boxes Continuous Open Cookers which do not agitate the food while cooking, 

! Water Exhaust Boxes Automatic Pressure Cookers which do not agitate the food while cooking, 


nsarlpcigmmaae A Contenuous or Agitating Cooker for every purpose for every 
a kind of food. 


Milk and Corn Shakers 


fama BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY 
WORKS 
Tomato Holding Tanks BERLIN, WIS.. U. S. A. 


Tomato Inspection Tables 
A Complete Line of Canning Machinery for any Canning Factory. 
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AYARS IMPROVED 
UNIVERSAL TOMATO FILLER 


Tomatoes are measured dry. 
Will not mash the fruit. 
Incline measuring pockets to drain juice from fruit. 


Measured amount of juice in bottom of can. 
Worm feed, no mashing of cans. 
Smooth delivery. 


Very easily adjusted, slight turn of hand wheel governs the amount desired in cans. 


Hopper has soft pliable rubber hose that moves the fruit into the measure device. 
Machine furnished with friction clutch that starts it off smoothly. 


For No. 2, 25 and 3 cans — Special machines built for No. | also for — 
No, 10 cans. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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THE ANDERSON 


Syruper or Briner 


Does it mean anything in your produc- 
tion costs to have a machine which is 
always ‘‘on the job’’, putting an exact 
amount of syrup or brine into each can— 
and putting it info the can and not on 
the floor ? 


This handy little machine is built rightly, 
has no valves to clog or leak or get out 
oforder. Has stood the severest kind of 
tests and won unstinted approval. 


Instead of a weak link it will be the strong 
link in your production line. 


Have you seen our 
leasing proposition ? 


Anderson Filling Machine Co. 


Webster Street, Junction, 
ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 
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“Ghe) NEW KNAPP LABELING MACHINE 


The basic principles—the essential 
component parts of the New Knapp are 
the same as those used on the present 
machine. 


The new features are the results of a 
quarter of a century experience growing 
out of suggestions offered by our many 
users, after consultation and careful de- 
velopment by our designers. 


All metal frame -- enameled in gray 

Increased capacity of labels 

3. Asimple fool proof motor drive adjusted 
automatically with carrier 

4. Adjustments for sizes by simply turning 
hand wheel. 

5. All adjustment made and controlled from 

operators side of machine. 


FRED H.KNAPP COMPANY 


LABELING, WRAPPING and BOXING MACHINES 


GENERAL OFFICES 
YONKERS.NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE — 53 West Jackson Blvd. 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES; UTAH REPRESENTATIVE: 
Anderson Barngrover Mfg, Co, Cannon Supply Company 
104 Pine St.. San Francisco. 420 Vermont Bldg. Salt Lake City 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES : 


Brown Boggs Company, Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont, Canada. 


Knapp Euipment can also be secured through 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co. A. K. Robins & Company, 
Chicago, Ill. Baltimore, Md. 


\ 
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THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
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THE TRADE COMPANY 


ArTHUR I. JUDGE - - - - Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


_ THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 47th year. 
’ TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. 
One Year, - - - - - 
Canada, - - - - 
Foreign, - - - - - - 
Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents each. 
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more, Md. 


Sample copy free. 


$5.00 
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EDITORIALS 


HE REASON WHY OF QUALITY—The whole 
canned foods industry has been so lectured and 
urged and begged to pack “quality” that every- 
one should know his duty by this time, and the subject 
is becoming somewhat shopworn. Of course, the advice 
goes off many backs like water off the duck’s, and this 
is true of both canner and buyer, and usually the broker 
is willing to buy or sell anything that he is told to do. 
The degree of the quality, therefore, becomes a personal 
matter, just as success or failure in business is wholly 
a personal matter. The man who can see the value of 
building a reputation and a name, commonly called 
“good-will,” will be mighty careful of his quality, and 
it can be depended upon that his quality will be real 
and not imaginary. To that man the continual demand 
for quality packing becomes tiresome, because to pack 
quality seems to him to be the only sensible thing to 
do, and he will do nothing else and not permit any 
buyer or broker to swerve him from his path. Unfor- 
tunately, quality is susceptible of comparison, and there 
are degrees of quality, and not all men understand what 
is meant by quality. When quality is spoken of as we 
do here, we mean a thoroughly satisfactory article ot 
canned food—satisfactory to the general public and not 
to the canner alone. And that is where a lot of the 
canners fall down. They think their quality is all that 
could be desired, whereas, in fact, it is anything but 
desirable. It is this phase of the question that has 
brought us back to this age-old subject with us. And 
it came about in this way: 


In the consideration of the coming Canned Foods 
Week—November 8-15—one of our good Western 
friends asked us if we did not think it would be well 
to establish a lecture bureau, for the purpose of giving 
lectures all through the year upon canned foods. We 
answered that we thought the proposed efforts of 
Canned Foods Week, and which are to be elaborate and 
very complete, are all sufficient for the present, The 
public can be surfeited with canned foods talk; can be 
given too much of even a good thing, and should be care- 
fully guided away from ery icea cf a propaganda on 


canned foods, because the public is sick of propagandas. 
It is better, in our opinion, to confine the effort to one 
big week, handled by one committee of the whole, it 
may be, but having the appearance of one set occasion, 
in which everyone interested in canned foods is co- 
operating. The linking together of all the canners, with 
all the various branches of the industry handling canned 
foods, presents to the public a united effort and wins 
their confidence because of this unanimity. This will 
lead the consumers gently, but surely, to an increased 
use of canned foods, and we will get a permanent 


growth instead of a sudden inflation which cannot be 
permanent. 


And it is right here that quality comes in. If the 
people are told to eat canned foods, and urged to just 
simply buy them, they will take any canned foods, and 
many of the new users will be sadly disappointed in 
some of their chance purchases, we all know, and these 
will become enemies of canned foods and workers 
against them. This danger could be obviated this sea- 
son, owing to the well-cleaned-up condition of all spot 
stocks—if the canners would be careful of their quality. 
It is the greatest opportunity this industry has ever 
had, and that is why we want to stress it and to call it 
to the attention of every canner in the business. And 
every supply man and every broker—every man coming 
in contact with canners—should make it his personal 
business to help make the opportunity known, and then 
see that it is lived up to. The big show of Canned 
Foods Week will come right at the end of the packing 
season, and if there is a big lot of miserable quality 
canned foods put out, there will be more harm done by 
Canned Foods Week than good. Through Canned Foods 
Week canned foods step out onto the center of the 
stage, right into the spot light, and if they cannot stand 
this scrutiny, they would do better to stay off the stage. 
That’s how important quality is this year. The world 
is willing to look at canned foods, to taste and to try 
them, and it is not over-fussy about quality, but does 
want to feel that it has been given full value for its 
money. If the labels were so plainly and clearly worded 
that the public could make no mistake about the qualitv 
of tha it to anality ead Lae 
1-ft to the indi idual, kecevre he wou'd sink cr swim, 
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according to the style in which he answers his cus- 
tomers; but the canners will not so label their goods, 
and as an industry they seem to be dead set against 
giving their consumers the information they.owe them 
on the labels. 


ND NOW FOR SOMETHING LIGHTER—The 
A automobile is just about as important a factor in 

the canning industry as seeds or most any other 
supply, as practically every canner is an owner and 
driver of one or more. For that reason the following, 
taken from The Peptomist, a little house organ pub- 
lished by the Fleet-McGinley Co., of Baltimore, will be 
read with much interest. The need is apparent to every 
automobilist, and we would like to see this doctrine 
spread and put into universal effect, wouldn’t you? 


A PLEA 


Accidents, fatal and otherwise, due to the 
automobile mount in number with a staggering 
rapidity. 

Of course, much of this is due to the great in- 
crease in the number of motor vehicles on the 
streets. But there is another factor which obser- 
vation and many experiences compel me to think 
is important. — 

There is no ordinary courtesy between and 
among motorists on the road. Or none to speak of. 
To be sure, the motorist often is called on to be a 
friend in need to a brother motorist in trouble. But 
let him once be mounted on his four good wheels 
and going strong—and the fight is on again. 

Motorists vie with each other for the posses- 
sion of the coveted strip of road that puts one first 
around the corner, or hog the center so the man 
behind can’t pass, or rush ahead so that “I won’t 
need to take that fellow’s dust.” 

If two pedestrians accidentally bump into each 
other on the street, one does not immediately bawl 
at the other, “Why in the hell don’t you learn how 
to walk?” Such an encounter leads to no pro- 
fanity, no overheating of the system, no sarcastic 
remarks—unless, of course, one or the other is a 
boor. 

Put the two men in motors and let something 
similar happen, and they behave like boors. 

One gentleman does not squeeze past another 
on the street without a murmur of apology. The 
boor who wants to brush by on the road squawks 
a raucous horn, and howls his aggrieved anguish 
if one doesn’t at once give him all he wants. 

Two gentlemen whose paths are about to in- 
tersect at a crossing, each pauses, and politely 
waves the other to go first. But what happens in 
a motor? The gentleman now turned boor by the 
necromancy of grasping the steering-wheel sees 
the other approach and speeds up to beat him to it. 

But the ways of the boor in the motorcar are 
far, far too numerous to catalog. And there is not 
one of us who hasn’t some bit of boorishness on his 
conscience. It isn’t just the increased traffic that 
is rolling up the death column. It’s the reversion 
to jungle type; the going back to the behavior of 
our very remote ancestors, whose slogan was, 
“Grab while the grabbing is good.” 


Is there any good reason why a gentleman 
should become a boor when he seizes a steering- 
wheel? Is there any good reason why the same. 
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courtesy should not prevail among motorists as 
among pedestrians? If so, what is it? If a man 
steps on another accidentally in a ballroom, he 
apologizes ; if he does it in a motorcar, he sues for 
failure to give right of way. Why? 

Boorishness, the boorishness of uncivilized 
savages—this is what makes motoring anything 
but a pleasure; this it is which strews our high- 
ways with the maimed and dead. 


Courtesy—and safety first! 


NEW ELEVATOR OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION HAS 
BEEN FORMED IN MICHIGAN 


From the Bean-Bag and Pea Journal 


The newly organized Elevator Owners’ Association 
has opened offices at 550 Sapital National Bank Build- 
ing, Lansing, Mich., and is now on an operating basis. 

The organization is.composed of approximately 50 

member elevators, with expectations that this number 
will reach 100 by fall. Members are located principally 
in what is known as the Central District of Michigan, 
and the officers are: President, N. T. Davern, Carson 
City ; vice-president, M. W. Muscott, Breckenridge; sec- 
retary-treasurer and general manager, W. R. Kehoe. 
Mr. Kehoe is well known throughout the State, and for 
many years was with J. P. Burroughs & Son, Flint. 
__ Mr. Kehoe talks most interestingly of the association, 
its purposes and plans. The organization was made 
necessary, he says, because of steady change that has 
taken place in the distribution and handling of beans. 
Small elevators, widely scattered, have been at a dis- 
advantage in marketing their product. The jobbers, 
many of whom operate lines of elevators, picking plants, 
selling organizations, have been able to market a uni- 
form grade of beans, and earn a larger profit thereby. 
But the installation of terminal plants, fully equipped, 
and adequate selling organizations, has been beyond 
the means of the small operator, or even small groups 
of operators, so the new association was first talked of, 
then meetings were held, and organization perfected. 


The members meant business. They were deter- 
mined to operate efficiently and at a profit. Through a 
period of weeks, discussions and conferences were held, 
and an arrangement perfected whereby Chatterton & 
Son, already one of the largest bean jobbers in the 
world, becomes sole selling agent for the association, 
which, it is expected, will market between 3,500 and 
4,000 cars of beans per year. 


Among the things which all elevator members agree 
to, and which will tend to stabilize and protect the bean 
market, is the absolute prohibition of direct quotations 
to the trade. At the Central Office in Lansing reports 
will be received from all members, showing amount of 
beans bought and sold, the movement throughout the 
State, and all information of interest to members will 
be bulletined to them at short intervals. 


While Chatterton & Son have made no definite 
statement, it is rumored that several plans of market- 
ing beans, quite revolutionary in the industry, will be 
undertaken—plans that will work well with the general 
movement to place Michigan beans on a higher stand- 
ing throughout the world than they have been occupy- 
ing of late. 
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THE KOOK-MORE KOILS|! 


A unit that has set a new standard for the time in which 
tomato pulp should be cooked. Nothing short of the 
Kook-More can double your tank’s capacity, speed up 
your batches and preserve color and flavor. The Kook- 
MoreKoil will do the trick. 


THE FILTER 


Above can be furnished with Glass Lined or Cypress for 

Wood Tanks, in complete Units. as 
Vinegar- Sweet Liquors— Syrups- 
Indiana Pulpers 
Flavoring Extracts— etc. 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles a. 
= a This is the filter that transforms 
Steam Crosses cloudy, misty products into beau- 
Pulp & Catsup Pumps if ino- idui 
a : tiful, sparkling-clear liquids. 
Enameled Lined Pi 
he ae It is of good capacity, simple to 
Steel Stools prepare, and made ready for use 
Inspection 
in ten minutes. 
Sorting 


Lined with pure copper, heavily 
tinned with pure block tin. 


For use by gravity or with 
pump. Wealso make pumps 
for this purpose and for gen- 
eral service. 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Write for catalog of Kiefer Filters. 


The Karl Keifer Machine Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 
S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastern Representative 
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The Corn Worm 


By Mr. J. W. McColloch 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan Kansas 
Note—The above address delivered by Mr. McColloch sometime ago will be found 
very timely right now as the corn crop is coming on. You must be pre- 
pared to combat any attack, and you will find this helpful. 


T was with some hesitancy that the speaker ac- 
l cepted the kind invitation to address this associa- 
tion on the corn earworm. While much of my work 
during the past ten years has been devoted to a study 
of this insect, the work has been largely with field corn. 
Sweet corn is a minor crop in Kansas, being grown prin- 
cipally in home gardens and by truck gardeners. In no 
case is the area devoted to the crop large. It might be 
said, however, that very little attention has been given 
to the earworm as a pest of sweet corn even in the 
regions where sweet corn is a crop of much importance. 
While most of the studies at the Kansas station have 
-been on field corn, yet throughout the period of the 
investigation observations and experiments have been 
conducted on sweet corn. 


It might also be stated that many of the results 
obtained on field corn apply equally well to the sweet 
varieties. 

In the present discussion the speaker will first take 
up the importance of the earworm, 

Then its life history, methods of control, 

And, finally, outline some of the problems that are 
now under way or should be taken up in the future. 

Importance—The corn earworm ranks among the 
most injurious insects of the United States. It is esti- 
mated that it destroys at least 2 per cent of the corn 
crop produced annually. In Kansas the loss averages 
about 5 per cent. From 15 to 20 per cent of the sweet 
corn is injured each year. Sweet corn seems to be the 
preferred food of the earworm. It is not exceptional 
for the larvae to bore directly down the ear, in which 
case the actual number of grains destroyed is consid- 
erable. In addition, the filthy excrement distributed 
over so large a space favors decay and subsequent 
moulding, thus making the corn unfit for table or mar- 
ket. In the Southern States the earworm has become 
such a pest that the growing of sweet corn has been 
abandoned in many sections. 

The earworm is also a serious pest of cotton and 
throughout the cotton growing regions is known as the 
cotton bollworm. It is conservatively estimated that 4 
per cent of the crop is destroyed. 

Tobacco suffers an annual loss of approximately 2 
per cent, due to the earworm activities. 

In addition, considerable damage occurs to such 
crops as tomatoes, alfalfa, beans and peas of all kinds, 
and sorghums. 

Its known food plants number one hundred differ- 
ent species of plants representing many widely sepa- 
rated forms. A conservative estimate placed the total 
loss to all crops in 1910 at $65,000,000 to $70,000,000. 

In addition to the direct injury which it causes to 
corn, it is also responsible for much of the damage to 
molds and fungi. 

In entering the ears the larvae leave an entrance 
for spores of various kinds, and the excrement of the 


larvae provides an excellent media for growth. The 
feeding of very wormy and moldy corn to horses has 
produced well-marked symptoms of bling staggers. 

Thus we have an insect that not only destroys our 
crops, but is also a detriment to our livestock. 

Description of Stages—Before taking up the life 
history, brief mention should be made of the various 
stages in the development. 

The corn earworm in the course of its development 
passes through four different and distinct stages— 
adult, egg, larva and pupa. These stages differ so 
greatly that one might not suspect any relationship 
between them. The adult is a moth or miller about 
one and one-third inches across the spread wings. It 
varies in color from brown or olive green to pale yellow. 
The moths are night fliers and are seldom seen during 
the day, being hidden in the curl of the plants or under 
some suitable cover. Flight usually takes place during 
the evening when they are white or yellowish in color, 
spherical in shape and covered with minute ridges run- 
ning from top to bottom. They are about one-fiftieth 
of an inch in diameter. In the case of corn, they are 
usually found on the silks, on the upper surface of the 
leaves or on the stalks. The larvae in general resemble 
the common cutworms and army worms to which they 
are closely related. On hatching they are very small 
and are to be found feeding in the vicinity where the 
eggs were deposited. The larger worms show a great 
variation in color. So much so that a popular descrip- 
tion cannot be given. Any variation from pale green 
to black may be found. When full grown the larvae 
are about one and one-half inches long. The pupa is 
the resting stage in which the transformation from the 
larvae to the adult takes place. They resemble the 
pupae of the vast series of cutworms and army worms, 
from which they are difficult to separate. They are 
oval in shape. Mahogany brown in color, about three- 
quarters of an inch in length. They are always found 
in pupal cells at depths ranging from 2 inches to 6 
inches below the surface of the ground. 

Life History—A knowledge of the history of any 
insect usually forms the basis for its control. The life 
history varies in different localities, being influenced 
by many factors as temperature, rainfall, soil condi- 
tions, plants, etc. In the case of the earworm, for ex- 
ample, we find the number of broods varying from one 
or two in Canada to six or seven in Southern Texas. 
In the present discussion the life history will be taken 
up as it occurs under Kansas conditions. In many ways 
this will approximate the conditions of certain of the 
sweet corn districts. The winter is passed in the pupal 
or resting stage in spherical cells at a depth of from 2 
to 6 inches below the surface of the ground. 

A few words in regard to this pupal cell are appro- 
priate here, since one of the control measures is base 
on this point. The larvae in leaving the corn plant in 
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the fall entered the soil and burrowed downward for 
several inches. It then excavated a tunnel upward to- 
ward the surface, leaving a thin layer of top soil un- 
touched, The larva then returned to the bottom of the 
burrow and transformed to the pupa. The adults from 
these overwintering pupae will emerge about the first 
of June. 

The eggs of this brood are laid principally on the 
upper and lower surfaces of the leaves. Should any 
early sweet corn be in silk, many eggs will be deposited 
on it. It might be mentioned at this time that the 
moths show a decided preference for the different parts 
of the corn plant in ovipositing. It is a generally rec- 
ognized fact that the adult of any insect deposits its 
eggs on substances best suited for the nourishment of 
the larvae, and the corn earworm is no exception. In 
every case the silks are selected in preference to any 
other part of the plant. When these are not available, 
then the eggs are placed on the upper surface of the 
leaves and the stalks. Relatively few eggs are laid on 
the lower surface of the leaves, the husks or the tas- 
sels. A female may deposit 2,000 or more eggs. These 
are usually laid singly and only one or two on a plant. 
This is another worthy attempt on the part of the 
adult for the perpetuation of the species. The egg 
stage is of short duration, occupying three to four days. 
The larva on hatching feeds for a short period in the 
vicinity where the egg was deposited. It then seeks 
a protected place for feeding either in the curl or the 
ear. The larvae become full grown about the last of 
June, leave the plant and enter the soul for pupation, 
as has been described. The pupal stage is from seven 
to ten days. The second brood of adults begin emerg- 
ing about July 7. The life cycle is repeated. 

Since more plants are in silk, more eggs are de- 
posited there and more larvae attack the ears. This 
brood completes its growth about the first of August. 

The third brood of adults begin emerging about 
August 10 to 15. Here we have a repetition of the life 
cycle. 

It is the pupae of this brood that pass the winter. 
In Kansas we have three full broods of the earworm 
annually. The first brood of adults appear early in 
June, the second brood about July 10, and the third 
brood about August 10. The maximum emergence oc- 
curs about two weeks after the first emergence. The 
first two broods are of little importance in comparison 
with the third brood. This is especially true with re- 
gard to field corn. This brings us to a discussion of 
the measures of control. 

The corn earworm has long been recognized as one 
of the most difficult insect pests to control. It must be 
admitted at the outset that a satisfactory remedy for 
it on corn is yet to be discovered. Numerous measures 
have been advocated. Many are entirely impractical. 

Trap lights, hand picking, pinching ears. Some 
might be feasible under certain conditions. 

Rotation, poison baits——A few are practical, at 
least, in reducing the injury. There are a number of 
factors which make the control so difficult. 

1st. World-wide distribution, since the earworm 
is generally distributed throughout the world from the 
Arctic to the Antarctic Circle. 


2nd. Great number and diversity of food plants 
renders control difficult. 

The larvae are known to feed on about one hundred 
different species of plants. These plants are scattered 
through many families and generations, and represent 
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plants of great diversity of form, habit of growth, 
structure, etc. 

Many of our injurious insects confine themselves 
= — food plant or to a group of closely related 
plants. 

3rd. Ability to fly long distances enters into con- 
trol. Migration is an important factor in the life econ- 
omy of any insect. It enables the species to mitigate 
the adverse conditions that may exist in a locality. It 
enables the insect to infest larger areas. 

4th. Great egg-laying capacity and method of 
oviposition are important, since a single female is capa- 
ble of deposition two thousand or more eggs, and these 
are usually laid singly and only one or two on a plant. 
This secures a wide distribution in the field and is a 
protection against crowding, exhaustion of food supply 
and extermination. 

There are from 8,000 to 10,000 plants to an acre 
of field corn, and four or five females could readily in- 
fest all of these. And 

5th. Feeding habits of the larvae must be taken 
into consideration. The larvae are primarily internal 
feeders. On corn they are usually found deep in the 
curl or inside the ear. Here they are protected from 
their predaceous and parasitic enemies, and here it is 
impossible to reach them with poisonous materials. 
Larvae that feed in the open are generally heavily 
pardsitized. In fact, the larvae are always abundant 
in the fall in alfalfa fields, but parasitism is so high 
that few if any reach the pupal stage. 

It seems to be the consensus of poinion among in- 
vestigators that a complete control can never be ac- 
complished. The problem is one of reducing the injury 
to a minimum. The speaker has been engaged during 
the past ten years in a study of the corn earworm under 
Kansas conditions. The first two years were devoted 
almost entirely to a study of the life economy in the 
field. Since then much of the investigational work has 
been along the lines of control. 

A study of the life history and seasonal history 
reveals several outstanding facts which can be made | 
use of in control work, 

1. The winter is spent as a pupa in the soil, and 
they also spend some time between generations in the 
ground. This enables one to destroy large numbers by 
plowing and cultivating at the proper time. 

2. The larvae feed for a short time on the ex- 
ternal parts of the plants. At such times they may be 
destroyed with poisonous sprays. 

3. There is a marked increase in the infestation 
with each generation. This opens the way for the ap- 
plication of methods which hasten maturity and for the 
growing of early maturing varieties. At the present 
time much of the investigational work revolves on these 
points, and these will be discussed more in detail. 


Fall Plowing—tThis is one of the earliest methods 
advocated. It is based on the manner in which the in- 
sect hibernates. As has been mentioned, the winter is 
passed as a pupa at from 2 to 6 inches below the sur- 
face of the soil. Before pupating the larva constructs 
a U-shaped tube, one arm of which is open almost to 
the surface of the ground. This is a provision of the 
successful emergence of the adult. Pupation takes 
place in a cell at the base of this tube. 

The object of fall plowing is to break up this pupal 
sell and destroys the emergence tube. The pupa is ex- 
posed to the extreme climatic conditions of winter, an¢ 
is crushed by the freezing and thawing of the soil. Re- 
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peated experiments have shown that fall plowing 


always results in the destruction of 95 to 100 per cent. 


of the over-wintering pupae. 


Cultivation—The same principle is involved here 
as in fall plowing. It requires a knowledge of the time 
of pupation of the different broods during the summer. 
In Kansas the first brood pupates the last week of June, 
and the second brood the last of July and the first of 
August. Thorough cultivation at these times will de- 
stroy large numbers of the pupa. Is not as effective 
as fall plowing because many are protected by roots 
and they are not exposed to the extreme climatic con- 
ditions. 


Time of Planting as a Control Measure—This is 
based on several points in the life economy. 

1. That there is a more or less definite emergence 
period for each brood. 

2. That the adults in ovipositing show a decided 
preference for corn silks and for plants that are in silk. 

3. That most of the larvae entering the ears come 
from eggs deposited on the silks, and 

4. That there is a large increase in the number 
of individauls with each succeeding brood. 

The problem is one of bringing the plants into silk 
between broods, thus forcing the eggs to be laid on 
other parts of the plant. The date of planting is not 
a new idea, but it is one that has not been developed 
as generally as it should be. It is a recognized fact 
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that there is a seasonal periodicity exhibited by many 
of our injurious insects and their host plants. There 
are periods of time which under favorable conditions 
offer the best opportunities for the insects to perpetuate 
their kind. Likewise there are periods when crops can 
be planted to produce the maximum yields. 

In a date of planting experiment there are many 
factors which must be taken into consideration. 


1. That of locality. 


Since the life history of the corn earworm will vary 
to some extent with each locality. 


There will also be a difference in the growth of the 
plants. 


2. The variety of corn must also be considered. 


Each variety has a different growing period and 
the date of silking and maturing is different. In order 
to be conclusive, a date of planting experiment must 
extend over a period of years in order to obtain aver- 
age conditions. 


Experiments on the date of planting field corn have 
been in progress at Manhattan, Kansas, during the past 
ten years. This investigation has consisted of a series 
of five or six plots of corn planted at intervals of two 
weeks, beginning April 15. Four standard varieties, 
namely, Boone county white, commercial white, Kansas 
sunflower and Hildreth, have been grown in each plot. 
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FUSARIUM WILT OF TOMATO AND ITS CONTROL 
BY MEANS OF RESISTANT VARIETIES 


By J. W. LESLEY 


University of California, College of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


7iLT is among the most serious diseases of the 
W tomato in California, often inflicting considerable 

loss both on the shipping and on the canning 
crop. It is exceptional to find a field entirely free from 
wilt, and cases frequently occur where from 5 to 10 
per cent, and occasionally as much as 85 per cent, of 
the crop is lost. The disease varies considerably in 
severity in different seasons. For instance, in the Santa 
Clara Valley it was more severe in 1922 than in 1923. 
As a rule, wilt is more important than Western blight 
in regions near the coast, such as Orange county and 
the San Fernando and Santa Clara valleys. 

The cause of wilt is a fungus (Fusarium Lycoper- 
sici Sace.) which inhabits the soil and invades the young 
roots of the tomato plants. The plants may become in- 
fected either in the seedbed or in the field after trans- 
planting. The wilt fungus is rather widely scattered in 
the tomato growing sections of the State. Once present 
in any part of a field, it tends to spread, especially if 
the land is cropped to tomatoes at short intervals or, 
still worse, without rotation. 

Very often wilt is referred to as “blight,” in spite 
of the fact that the two diseases are quite distinct and 
are easily distinguished even when the same plant is 
attacked by both. In view of this confusion, a descrip- 
— of the characteristic symptoms of wilt is included 

ere. 

Fusarium Wilt Symptoms in California—Once the 
wilt fungus has gained entrance into the roots of the 
tomato plant, it grows up through the woody part of 
the vascular bundles into the stem, sometimes for a con- 
siderable distance. Corresponding to the growth of the 
fungus from below upwards, a yellow discoloration of 
the lowest leaves occurs, usually giving the first indi- 
cation of the disease. As the disease develops, the lower 
leaves turn brown and the upper leaves often appear 
unusually dark green, while the leaflets become curled 
downward and shrunken. If the progress of the dis- 
ease is very rapid, some wilting of young leaves occurs, 
as the name of the disease indicates, but the wilted con- 
dition is by no means always present. In this stage the 
affected plants appear as if suffering from lack of water. 
A good indication of wilt is the browning of the woody 
tissues of the stems and roots, best seen by cutting or 
splitting the main stem near the ground. The discolora- 
tion usually does not extend into the pith or central 
part of the stem until the final decay sets in. 

It is common with this disease to find that, while 
some of the stems of the tomato plant are diseased, the 
remainder appear quite healthy. One side of a stem 
may even show browning of the wood, while the other 
side appears healthy and free from discoloration. Dis- 
eased plants often put out new and healthy shoots; 
these, however, in turn, may become infected. In the 
final stage of a serious case of wilt the plant turns 
brown, dries up, and.dies. Those affected plants which 
continue to live through the season produce some fruit. 
The yield, however, is much reduced and the fruit un- 
dersized, although the seeds usually mature. If seed- 
lings become infected while in the seedbed, they may 
perish early; or, if transplanted to the field, are likely 
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Preventive Measures—Since the infection occurs, 
as a rule, either in the seedbed or in the field, the great- 
est care should be taken to select land which is free 
from the wilt fungus. If the seedlings show any “damp- 
ing off” or “collar rot,” the seedbed should not be used 
another year. Plants from such a seedbed are likely 
to develop wilt. ._Even if no disease is observed, the re- 
peated use of the same seedbed year after year is not 
a good practice. Infection with wilt in the seedbed (as 
with some other diseases) usually has far worse con- 
sequences than infection in the field. The practice of 
buying plants should, if possible, be avoided, as such 
plants are frequently the means of introducing some 
disease. 

It is difficult to be sure that a field for tomatoes is 
entirely free from disease, and sometimes it is neces- 
sary to plant in a field in which some infection is pres- 
ent. Consequently, some means of control must be 
sought. Once the plants are set out, no control meas- 
ures avail. Treatment of the soil before planting with 
fungicides such as formaldehyde is costly and not 
practicable except on a small area. Rotation of crops 
is advisable, as it affords some protection against 
wilt. If, for example, tomatoes are planted once in three 
years, the wilt disease will probably cause less damage 
than if tomatoes are planted more frequently. But it 
should be noted that the fungus is not solely dependent 
on tomato plants for its maintenance. It may live for 
one or more years on decayed organic matter in the soil, 
only to reappear when tomatoes are planted there again. 
Crops such as watermelons, peppers and potatoes are 
not likely to be affected by the tomato wilt, although 
these crops may suffer from wilts caused by closely re- 
lated fungi. 

Wilt Resistant Varieties— Tbe best method of con- 
trol is the use of wilt resistant varieties. This method 
is being successfully applied in many tomato-growing 
States in which wilt has caused serious loss. Such 
varieties are not entirely proof against the disease. On 
the contrary, they become infected, but are able to 
produce a satisfactory crop in spite of it. 

At the present time the variety most widely grown 
in Southern California and in the San Joaquin Valley 
is Stone. This variety is very susceptible to wilt. San 
Jose Canner, a variety with large, well-shaped fruits 
(not to be confused with the so-called “Jap Canner’’) 
is also very susceptible. The same is true of Earliana, 
a variety grown to a considerable extent for the local 
market, Probably these three varieties are used on 
more than half of the tomato acreage of the State, and 
none of them is resistant to wilt. They are in many 
respects well suited to the sections in which they are 
grown and often produce heavy crops, but being sus- 
ceptible to wilt, they are not suitable for planting on 
wilt-infected land. Indeed, such a practice may lead to 
serious loss as some recent experiments clearly indicate. 

During the season of 1923 many tomato varieties 
reported to be wilt-resistant in other States were tested 
on plots situated at Riverside, La Mesa in San Diego 
county, and at Chatsworth in the San Fernando Valley. 
One variety named Norton, which proved wilt-resistant 
at all three places, may be recommended for commercial 
planting in place of the Stone wherever wilt disease has 
been at all troublesome. 

Norton originated as a selection from Stone and 
closely resembles the parent variety. The principal 
difference lies in the fact that Stone is very susceptible 
to wilt, whereas Norton is resistant. In 1923, in a field 
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in San Diego county which was severely infected with 
wilt, the variety Stone was practically a total failure, 
but Norton, growing ‘on the same field, gave a satisfac- 
tory crop. Even on land free from infection, Norton 
gives results equal to Stone. For instance, in 1923 a _ 
large grower in the San Fernando Valley, who planted 
some thirty acres of this variety in a field almost free 
from wilt infection, reports that Norton, although some- 
what smaller in size, was at least equal to Stone in pro- 
duction and seemed to have somewhat heavier fruit. 
If the wilt disease had been prevalent in this field, as 
was often the case in 1923 in the San Fernando Valley, 
Norton would have given much the larger crop. 

It should be noted that resistance to wilt by no 
means indicates any resistance to Root Knot (Nema- 
tode) or to Western blight. Although Norton is recom- 
mended for planting in sections where Stone is now 
grown, it may not be suitable for other sections, such 
as the Santa Clara Valley, where the “Jap Canner” 
variety is now largely grown. It is not yet possible to 
recommend a wilt-resistant variety fully adapted to the 
conditions of the Santa Clara Valley or other northern 
coastal sections, but it is hoped in time to develop from 
the “Jap Canner” a more wilt-resistant selection. 

Several other promising varieties showed wilt re- 
sistance in the recent trials in California. Among them 
is the well-known Globe variety, which is earlier in 
maturing than Stone, but later than Earliana. It has 
pink fruit of exceptionally good shape, but considerably 
smaller in size than Stone. The foliageis rather scanty, 
thus making the fruit more subject to sunburn. Being 
earlier than Stone, wilt resistant, a good shipper, and 
prolific, Globe may be used to advantage under suitable 
conditions. 

Certain other varieties have also shown indications 
of resistance to wilt disease, but need further trial of 
their wilt resistance and other qualities before any of 
them can be recommended for planting. Some of the 
most promising may be mentioned here. Marvel ap- 
peared to be remarkably wilt resistant and produced 
a good crop on heavily infested land. It bears scarlet 
fruit of good shape, but smaller than Stone, although 
earlier in maturity. Louisiana Red and Louisiana Pink 
were also wilt resistant. These varieties produced good 
yields of early maturing fruit, that of Louisiana Pink 
being larger in size. As with other early varieties, the 
vines were rather scanty. Norduke also seemed to be 
very resistant to wilt. This variety matured later and 
was not equal to Norton in production. It bears scarlet 
fruit equal to Stone in size, and the vines are exception- 
ally luxuriant, thus affording ample shade for the fruit. 


Summary—Wilt disease of tomatoes, caused by the 
fungus Fusarium Lycopersici Sacc., inflicts serious 
losses on tomato fields in California. Soil of the tomato 
seedbeds should be free from the fungus, as infection 
in the seedbed is destructive to the young plants, and 
is often the means of spreading the disease to unin- 
fected fields. If the field is already infected, a rotation 
of crops is advisable. When an infected field is to be 
cropped to tomatoes, wilt-resistant varieties should be 
used. 

In sections where Stone is now the standard variety 
Norton is recommended in preference, as it is resistant 
to wilt and is a desirable commercial variety. Globe has 
also shown wilt resistance, and under suitable condi- 
tions may be useful where a somewhat earlier variety 
for shipping is desired. 
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Crop Reports 


By The Canners Themselves. 


The condition of canners Crops, in all sections, as report- 
ed by the men on the ground. Read how the crops are in 
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sending us your report. A little from each one and the ag- 
grigate will be immensly helpful. Do your part, too. Now. 


~ 


Rising Sun, Md., August 3, 1924—Corn in this sec- 
tion is in need of rain, and with it would come consid- 
erable improvement. However, even then the crop will 
not be very good, as so much of corn is dirty. This is 
due to the fact that harvest has interfered and also the 
rains came just at the time when it should have been 
worked. Acreage larger than last year, but even this 
will not give any larger pack. While we believe this 
section will give 75 per cent, yet many fields are so poor 
that they will cut down this average severely. How- 
ever, with more rain things may improve, but we will 
not have a big crop. 


Hopewell, N. J., August 2, 1924—-Tomatoes—Acre- 
age a little above normal. Plants were set late, due to 
heavy rains, and have not been properly attended to, 
owing to growers being busy harvesting other crops. 
Prospect is that there will be a light pack unless we 
have a late fall. 


~weeks later than last year. 
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Bridgeton, N. J., August 1, 1924—Tomatoes—The 
crop is about three weeks late and stand is very poor. 
Will not be a full pack in this section. 


Newport, N. J., August 4, 1924—-Peas—Condition 
was 85 per cent and sold from $2.00 to $4.00 per bushel. 


Green Beans—90 per cent. Was no market for this, 
sold very low. 


Tomatoes—Estimated at 60 per cent and two 
We have had dry weather 
for six weeks. We generally open factory August 10th, 
but this year there will not be any tomatoes before the 
25th of this month. 


Fairhaven, N. Y., August 1, 1924—-Peas—More in 
acreage. 25 per cent less this year. 


Cherries—Normal crop. 
Beans—More in acreage. Fair. 
Tomatoes—Same in acreage. Normal. 


Circleville, Ohio, August 2, 1924—Corn—Acreage 
100 per cent. Two or three weeks late. We planted 
up to July 5th. Conditions bad. Heavy rains and 
floods destroyed much of the corn, and the weather has 
been unfavorable for growing right through the season. 
Very dry now. Our estimate today is 60 per cent of our 
early anticipations. 


Fayette, Ohio, August 4, 1924—Corn—Looking 
fine, though about two weeks late and somewhat weedy. 
With favorable weather and late frost will have 75 per 
cent of a pack. Weather now very cool for time of year. 


Positive and Simple Adjustments 


First impressions gained by the can maker interestea 


in the new TROYER-FOX Six Station Rotary Flanger. 


J. L. COLLINS 


112 Market St.. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Add to this, long bronzed bushed slide bearings, 
for the cam actuated 3” diameter Flanging Die 
Pistons, and you have a smooth, even, drawn 
out, undamaged flange and a machine that will 
run for years with little cost for repairs or up- 
keep. 


SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WORKS 


601 Myrtle Street 
Seattle, Washington. 


Builders of TROYER-FOX Can Making and Canning 
Machinery 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE: - 


R. E FAIRBANKS 


504 Wrigley Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


GEO. H. DOWSING 


Metropolitan Bldg., 
Sydney, Australia, 


VA, 
(Me 
te 
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THE HOUSE°™  STEGHI ER. 
“We excel Our Labels 
in‘Designs are the Highes est Standard 

of Art {atic Merit for Commercial Value. 

— Ask for our Superior Line for your = Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, 
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HAMACHEK IDEAL VINERS 


Hamachek Ideal Viners during the past seven 
seasons have demonstrated their superiority 
under all conditions. Their use insures more 
thorough hulling, on any condition or variety of 


peas or beans, than is possible with the use of 
any other viner. 


Frank Hamachek 


Manufacturer of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. 


Machinery Manufacturer Since 1880 | 
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Summitville, Ind., July 30, 1924—Green Beans— 
The dry weather is hurting the crop. 


Corn—The weather is damaging corn to a great 
extent, 


Beets—A great many of the late plantings have 
not come up yet. 


Tomatoes—Looking fairly well considering the 
weather and the lateness of the season. ; 

None of these crops indicate anything like a full 
crop. 


Spencerville, Ind.. August 1, 1924—Tomatoes— 
Looking good. They are setting good and look like a 
very good yield. The acreage is much larger in this 
county than formerly, because of some new canneries. 
About 100 acres. 


Corn—Very poor and not very much planted on 
account of wet weather. 

If we should get an early frost, as predicted, the 
crops will be very short. 


Milford, Ill., July 30, 1924— Corn — About two 
weeks late. There will be little or no canning done until 
September 1st. Indications are for a bunching of the 
crop. A fair pack may be expected if we have a late 
fall, but an early frost would be very serious. 


Mill Shoals, Ill.. July 31, 1924—Tomatoes—While 
we have twice as many acres as last year, we don’t ex- 
pect to can any more, namely, 4,000 No. 3 cans this 
year. Late spring, cold weather and then too much 
rain has cut our tomatoes. We will have to have a 
favorable season from now on to get half crop of toma- 
toes. 


Cedar Grove, Wis., August 1, 1924—Peas—10 per 
cent increase in acreage. Crop normal. 


Corn—Poor prospects. 


Columbus, Wis., August 1, 1924 — Peas — Crop 
about finished. Acreage about 5 per cent larger than 
last year. Yield about normal, while last year was 
about 70 per cent of normal. Quality excellent. 

Corn—Very late and backward, but now coming 
along nicely. It will require a very long fall without 
frost to make a crop. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 31, 1924—Corn—Acreage 
ic larger than last year, but outlook not very good now. 
Probably 70 per cent of normal. 


Marshfield, Mo., August 1, 1924—-Tomatoes—Acre- 
age is about normal, but was set very late, owing to 
the cold, late, wet spring. The vines are small and not 
much fruit yet. Patches are very grassy on account 
of wet weather and lack of cultivation. Will be about 
75 per cent of normal. 


Lowry, Va., August 5, 1924—-Tomatoes—We have 
about 50 per cent of a prospect for a crop. We will not 
open factory here before the 20th of August. Crop 
late and very few tomatoes on vines. 

String Beans—Scarce. Our acreage about same as 
last season. Crop was damaged by black stem rot, but 
it seems to be all right at present. 


Newark, Del., August 5, 1924 — Tomatoes — We 
have in acreage about 450 which are in fair condition. 
This weather doing them lots of good. I am expecting 
about a 60 to 80 per cent pack, due to disease and in- 
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clement weather conditions at the time of planting. 
From the questionnaires that I sent out I find that - 
some have excellent patches, others have plowed their 
patches up, but most of them report a fair yield. Where 
they have succeeded in getting a stand, the plants are 
= very well, but in the low places they are not so 
good. 

Corn—What is true about tomatoes is also true 
about corn. We have 350 acres of corn which will aver- 
age us from two to three tons to the acre, depending 
on the farmer. As a whole, our corn is very fair. We 
could stand a little rain on it about now. 


THE BROKERS IN CANNED FOODS WEEK 
November 8-15, 1924 
By Secty Paul Fishback 


S President Whiteman wrote you a few days ago, 
here is the outline of the plan for National 
Canned Foods Week, November 8th to 15th, 

inclusive, 1924. 

The purpose of Canned Foods Week is to stimulate 
consumer interest in canned foods, to the end that there 
may be greater purchases and consumption of all kinds 
7 wee foods. Consumer interest is to be reached as 

ollows: 


Advertising—A two-page spread advertisement in 
the November 8th issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
(on sale Thursday the 6th) devoted to canned foods and 
Canned Foods Week. Several of the large national 
advertisers will devote part or all of their space in the 
important magazines to the subject. Regular users of 
newspaper space for canned foods advertising will also 
co-operate. 

Reprints of the special advertising will be distrib- 
uted among brokers, jobbers, canners, chain stores and 
newspapers. It is believed that in local markets special 
advertising will be solicited and carried by the news- 
papers, following the distribution of the reprint. 

The canners will furnish muslin signs of the same 
size and type as heretofore for use on wholesale and 
retail delivery trucks. These should be put into use 
about October 20th. 

The canners will also furnish window and store 
signs of a new design and size in five colors and very 
handsome. These will be distributed through the local 
broker and jobber organizations to the retail grocers. 


Publicity—Arrangements are being made to sup- 
ply the daily papers with press stories about canned 
foods and Canned Foods Week. Special luncheon menus 
will be provided, and luncheon club meetings devoted to 
Canned Foods Week will be planned. Wherever possible 
radio messages of canned foods will be broadcasted. 

All of the successful plans which have been used 
in the past will be repeated, this being left largely to 
the originality and industry of local‘committees. 


The Brokers’ Job—Canned foods brokers are called 
upon to volunteer their services as members of local 
committees to co-operate with National Chairman P. J. 
Murphy in co-ordinating the efforts of the jobbers and 
retailers in their territories. Chairmen are being ap- 
pointed by the American and National Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Associations, and as rapidly as broker commit- 
tees are formed, contacts will be arranged, and the or- 
ganization completed. 
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Combines advantages 
of all former silkers 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Sprague- 
Sells 
Silker 


(Model 7) 


NY 


In the Model 7 the good features of 
all former Silkers have been com- 
bined. The rectangular upperscreens 
thoroughly separate pieces of cob 
from the corn. The square type of 
drum is a decided advantage over the old round type 
as the mass is continually being raised, thrown and 
dropped, preventing the corn from “balling up.” 


‘Removes greater percentage of silk 


The horizontal wires are spaced so that no corn can pass 
thru without touching several wires, and they will remove 
a greater percentage of silk than any other arrangement. 


These wires are equipped with a positive semi-automatic cleaning device, 
A moment's attention periodically keeps the machine clean. 


The lower horizontal screens are furnished with smaller perforations when 
desired, to catch small pieces of cob and husk that may have passed the 
upper screens. These screens vibrate constantly in opposite directions and 
complete the job of removing undesirable matter from the corn. All screens 
are instantly removable. The machine is designed and arranged so that 
cleaning is a simple matter. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 


General Sales Office: 


500 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
FACTORIES: 
Sprague-Sells Corporation 
Peerless Husker Co., Inc. Successor to 
Buffalo, N. Y. Sprague Canning Mach. Co. 


oopeston, Ill, 
Sales Agents for Pacific Coast: Smith Manufacturing Co., San Jose, Cal. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS SILKER 


This advertisement is published jointly by the Peerless Husker Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., and the Sprague-Sells Corporation, Hoopeston, Illinois 
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It will be up to the brokers to see to it that all 
jobbers in their territory are fully sold on Canned 


Foods Week, and ready to help make it a success. It is 


the jobbers’ salesmen who will make Canned Foods 
Week a marked success this fall, and it is up to the 
brokers to make sure that the jobbers themscives are 
in complete harmony with the plan, to begin with, and 
that they impart their enthusiasm to their salesmen. 
Meetings of the salesmen should be arranged, at which 
a broker should tell the story. ; 

If the jobber’s salesman is for us, he will make sure 
that every retailer in his territory has a display of 
canned foods and of Canned Foods Week streamers and 
cards. And that means success. The salesman can be 
sold on the plan by calling his attention to the fact that 
the time is most advantageous. New goods will have 
been delivered. Consumers will be ready for them. 
Retailers, loaded with deliveries on their future pur- 
chases, will be glad of anything to stimulate consumer 
purchases, and in the end there will arise a need for 
additional purchases, which will mean more business 
for the jobber and his salesman. Of course, the canned 
foods broker’s share comes in replenishing the stock 
of the jobber, and that is an item for consideration. 

Please take this matter seriously, promptly. Get 
your market lined up as quickly as you can, and then 
report the names of your local committee, with its 
chairman, to this office, or to Mr. P. J. Murphy, 326 
West Madison street, Chicago, Ill. As quickly as you 
are organized you will be required to furnish informa- 
tion as to the amount of advertising matter that can be 
judiciously distributed in your territory, and supplies 
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SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


801 E. Pratt St., 
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will be sent 'to you amply early for complete and effec- 
tive distribution. 

The time is short to complete the work to be done, 
but ample if you work quickly and effectively. This 
Association believes that there is at least one canned 
foods broker in each market where we have members 
who will volunteer to serve as broker member of the 
general committee composed of brokers, jobbers and 
retailers, also canners in those markets where there are 
canners located or close at hand. In markets where 
there are no volunteers, there will be appointments, bu‘ 
if you volunteer quickly, your work will be quickly done. 

The preliminaries will not require much time. A 
week or so-:now will put you in shape for the final drive, 
beginning about November 1st and running up to the 
8th. Thereafter the results will pay you for your time 
and efforts, to say nothing of the satisfaction which 
comes from having co-operated with two other great 
branches of the food distributing industry in work 
which is helpful to distributers and consumers alike. 


INTERESTING FIGURES FROMALL BEAN STATES 


The Michigan Crop Reporting Bureau on July 11 
released the following statement: 


The preliminary estimates on beans offer some 
very interesting comparisons and Michigan farmers and 
dealers will do well to keep these figures in mind during 
the coming year. While the total acreage planted is 
60,000 greater than in 1923, there is an actual decrease 
of 116,000 acres in the States growing the white pea 
bean and an increase of 176,000 acres in Colorado and 


SLAYSMAN DUPLEX TRIMMER—SLITTER 


‘Trims the sheet absolutely true, 
and drops it onto the feed bed 
of the Slitter where it is cut into 
the desired sizes——2’s 3’s 10’s 
etc. 


COC 


THE TWO OPERATIONS 
—TRIMMING and SLIT- | 
TING—IN ONE. 4 


Speed 69 to 90 sheets per min- 
ute, depending upon the operat- 
or. Saveslabor, handling, time, 
and floor space. 


Built on rigid base to stand strain. 
Guaranteed. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


° 
° 
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Pea Graders 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


ZASTROW’S PROCESS ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Zastrow Hydraulic, Steam Impelled Improved Process Kettle or Process Crates, Standard 3, 4& 


Circle Crane, radius up to 18 ft. — oe Te" see atone 5 tiers. Also Special Sizes 


MADE BY 


ZASTROW MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Foot of Thames St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Steam Boxes 
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New Mexico whose crops are principally of the Pinto 
variety. While it is too early to predict what the vol- 
ume of the crop will be, the present condition represents 
an increase in the two Pinto States of 1,190,000 bushels 
and a decrease of 3,301,000 bushels in the pea bean 
States, as compared with last year. As two and three- 
fourths millions of this decrease is in California, the 
Michigan crop will constitute a larger percentage of the 
white beans and undoubtedly be of greater influence on 
the bean market than ever before, according to official 
statement issued by V. H. Church, U. 8. Agricultural 
Statistician for Michigan, and L. Whitney Watkins, 
State Commissioner of Agriculture. 

The estimates for the important producing States 
are as follows: 


Pro- Farm 
Acres Condition duction Price 
Planted Percent Bushels Junel15 
New York ..... 131,000 8&6 1,746,000 $3.80 
Michigan ...... 557,000 87 6,057,000 2.66 
Wisconsin ..... 10,000 838 104,000 3.80 
Golorado ...... 306,000 85 2,237,000 2.70 
New Mexico ... 110,000 75 660,000 3.20 
Arizona ....... 5,000 85 37,000 4.00 
Idaho ......... 65,000 90 819,000 3.50 
California ..... 178,000 69 1,96$,000 3.70 
United States ..1,357,000 82.9 13,629,000 3.98 


—The Bean-Bag and Pea Journal. 


ATTACK ON HIGH COST OF SHIPPING 


Commerce Department Starts Campaign to Reduce 
Enormous Losses Due to Poor Packing. 


N attack on the high cost of domestic shipping by 
way of scientific studies destined to reduce the 
present enormous losses due to poor packing has 

been launched by the recentiy organized Domestic Com- 
merce Division of the Department of Commerce, Direc- 
tor Klein announced today. 

The public and all factors of industry as well as 
transportation agencies should benefit from the investi- 
gations which are being undertaken at the request of 
manufacturers, shippers and carriers, in Klein’s opin- 
ion. He said the new domestic studies are a direct 
result of the investigations into export packing carried 
on by his Bureau some months ago at the suggestion 
of the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

According to Dr. Klein, losses to railroads alone 
during 1922 because of improper packing are estimated 


A NEW LABORATORY 


Fully equipped to handle your problems is 
my contribution toward a successful season. 


LeRoy V. Strasburger, B. S. 
15 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


Chemical Analyses Bacteriological Examinations. 
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at $11,800,000. It cost carriers last year $5,000,000 
just for repairs to damaged containers. More than 
5,000,000,000 containers are used in domestic shipping 
every year. 

With the help of the Forest Products Laboratories, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Post Office . 
Department, and such organizations as the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, the American Rail- 
way Association, the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, the National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
the Associated Cooperage Industries of the United 
States, the Wire-Bound Box Association and the Amer- 
ican Railway Express, the studies have been inaugu- 
rated along two basic lines. 

First, the need for stronger and better containers 
so as to reduce loss and damage in transit, and, second, 
the need for cutting down the constantly growing costs 
of distribution in which packing plays an important 
part. Representatives of the different organizations 
named are now assisting in drawing up plans with the 
Department of Commerce. John F. Keeley is the Com- 
merce Department’s representative. 


1924 BEET SUGAR CROP SHOWS 25% GAIN 
From Facts About Sugar. 


American farmers have planted 915,000 acres to 
sugar beets this year, as compared with 733,000 acres 
in 1923 and 606,000 acres in 1922. This is a gain of 
nearly 25 per cent over the area devoted to the crop 
last year, and with favorable growing conditions should 
result in the production of over 2,000,000,000 pounds of 
sugar. 

Colorado is the leading State in the extent of its 
sugar beet plantings, having 237,301 acres. Next comes 
Michigan with 155,176 acres, Utah 96,368 acres, Cali- 
fronia 92,362 acres, Nebraska 66,372 acres, Idaho 58,522 
acres, Ohio 55,515 acres, Wisconsin 34,200 acres, Wy- 
oming 26,306 acres and Iowa 25,200 acres. The remain- 
ing 68,000 acres is scattered among a number of States, 
including Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, Kansas, Mon- 
tana, Nevada and New Mexico. 

The crop has suffered from dry weather in South- 
ern California, Utah and Idaho and the tonnage in these 
States probably will not be much higher than last year 
in spite of the increased acreage. In the Rocky Moun- 
tain section and in the Central States the condition of 
the crop is reported fully up to the average of previous 
years, and in some localities better than average. In 
Michigan field conditions are exceptionally good. 

While the gross value of the crop probably will be 
larger than in any one of the past three years, farmers 
are not likely to obtain as large a revenue per acre from 
sugar beets as they did in 1923. On account of the 
prospective increase in the crop, combined with a heavy 
production of cane sugar in Hawaii, Porto Rico and 
Cuba, prices are at present nearly three cents a pound 
lower than a year ago. Refined sugar is quoted whole- 
sale in New York at 6.40 cents a pound as compared 
with 9.25 cents in July, 1923. 


She was applying for a pension. ’ 

“And pray, madam,” asked the examiner, “why do you think 
yourself entitled to a pension?” 

“My husband and I fought all. through the war,” was the 
reply. 


THE MEAN THING 
Peggy—“Does your husband talk in his sleep?” a 
Polly—“No, and it’s awfully exasperating. He only smiles. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—Make your own electricity by steam 
power and operate your lights and electric motors. At 
sacrifice--must be moved immediately: Steam Engine 
Electric Generating Sets of 40, 35, 15, 10, 74 and 4 kilowatt 
capacity; anyone who has steam can make electricty by 
these sets. Also have several Electric Motors available. 
Standard Electric Machinery Co., 7 E. Hill St., Baltimore, 
Md. 


FOR SALE—LOCOMOTIVE TYPE BOILERS. 
1—60 H. P. ASME 125 pounds. 
1—8) H, P. Standard construction 100 pounds. 
10—80 H. P. On wheels, new, ASME 125 pounds. 
1i—90 H. P. ASME 150 pounds. 
1—100 H. P. Standeard construction 100 pounds. 

ERIE ECONOMIC TYPE. 

1—60 H. P. Standard construction 100 pounds. 
i—90 H. P. Standard construction 100 pounds. 
2—125 H. P. ASME 125 pounds. 
UPRIGHT BOILERS IN ALMOST EVERY SIZE FROM 
4 to 100 H. P. NEW AND USED. 


Louis A. Tarr, Inc., N, W. Cor. Sharp & Conway Sts., Baltimore, 
Md. 


FOR SALE—Two sets of Budd Patented Grates com- 
plete, including Budd Depression Plates, for 150 H. P. 
72”? x 18’ horizontal tubular bricked-in boilers. Had 
about six months use. Very good condition. 
Greenabaum Bros,, Inc., Seaford, Del. 


USED MACHINERY FOR SALE— 
OFFERED SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE— 


1-No. 2 Johnson (McDonald) 16 (Head) Automatic Water Tester 
5-No. 303 Adriance Square Cans Sq icezers for Corned Beef cans 
1-No. 2 Bliss squeezer for 5 gallon square cans 

2-No. 2 Bliss Power Squeezers for 5 gallon square cans 

1-No 2 Stecker Power Squeezer for 5 gallon square cans 

1-Floter for 5 gallon cans, square 

1-Machine for covering lithographing rolls 

3-Fox Troyer automatic Double Seamers for No. 1 to No. 3 cans 
1-No. 128 Max Ams Double Seamer for No. 1 to No. 3 cans 
i-Angelus Hand Double Seamer for No. 10 cans 

2-C. D. Troyer Compound end lining machines, with attachments 
for No 5 and No. 10 cans 

2-McDonald single end lining machines for No. 1 to No. 3 cans 
2-McDonald double end lining machines for No. 1 to No, 3 cans 
7-McDonald single end drying ovens for No. 1 to No. 3 cans 
a automatic water testers for No. 1 to No. 3 cans, right 
iand 

1-Johnson automatic water tester for No. 1 to No.3 cans right hand 
1-Johngon automatic water tester for No. 1 to No. 3 cans, left hand 


WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Can Division. 


FOR SALE—Colussus Pea Screens, 28-64 and 26-64 
meshes. One of each. 
John H. Dulany & Son, Fruitland, Md. 


FOR SALE—One double acting geared deep well 
Luitweiler pump head, five and one-half inch working 
barrel, fifteen inch stroke, eighty feet to bottom of working 
barrel. Belt drive type. Price $300.00 subject prior sale. 

The Illinois Canning Company, Hoopeston, III. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Style F. Wonder Cooker. 
1 New Premier Lye Peach Peeler. 
1 Burt, hand driven Labeler for No. 1 cans. 
2 1000 gallon size Kook More Koils. 
Address Box A-1221 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE-We offer for prompt shipment—One 125 H. P. 
Frie City Economic Boiler. 4 New 1000 gallon capacity 
Sprayue Pulp Coils. Write or wire for particulars. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Ine. Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Lot of Fancy Corn, our labels, low price, 
can be easily reprinted. 


Burlington Co. Cang. Co., Mt. Holly, N. J. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Wheeler Apple processor 
1 Apple Slicing Machine 
7 Coons Apple Paring Machines complete with 
distributing table 
1 Sprague Lowe Finisher with 2 screens 
2 Boutell Apple Quartering Machines 
All A 1 condition. 
East Pembroke Canning Co., East Pembroke, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Large stock of ‘‘used’’ Canning Mac- 
hinery at attractive prices. Write us your requirements. 
Canning Machinery Exchange, 
409 Marine Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 three car Oyster Box with cars and 
track. 


Address Box A-1236 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1923 Model No. 2 Knapp Labeler and 
Caser, with 110 volt alternating motor. Perfect condition; 
attractive price for quick purchase. 

Address Box A-1237 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE CHEAP—1 New Cyclone Pulping Mac- 
hine. 


C. S. Stevens & Sons, Cedarville, N. J. 
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FOR SALE— 
; Lot of Process Crates for all size Kettles 

Three car Steam #ox and several others of various sizes 

Lot of Steam cars 

Robins Circle Steam Hoist 

Lot of Trucks 

Lot of Canning factory Trucks 
veral Engines in first class condition - vertical and horizontal 
125 H. P. Erie City Economic Boiler 

70 H. P. Vertical Boiler 

40 H. P. Vertical Boiler 

35 H. P. Vertical Boiler 

15 H. P. Vertical Boiler 

Boxing Machines 

Steam Pumps 

Sprague Lowe Pulpers 

Cyclone Pulyers 

6 pocket Corn Cooker Filler 

Cuykendall Mixer 

Copper Coils for 500 or 1(00 gal. tank 

Pair of Kraut Cutters 
Numerous other pieces of practically new canning machinery at ‘ow 
prices tor quick shipment. Send us your order. 

A. K. Robins & Co.,, Inc, 116 Market Place, Baltimore Md. 


FOR SALE—One brand new, 6 track, closed back, 
Doig Nailing Machine. $250.00. 
Address Box A-1235 care of The Canning Trade. 
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EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Machine Man for 1924 Tomato Season, about - 
three months. Have Canco Machines. To begin work about 
July 15th. Give experience, references and salary expected. 
Kentucky Plant. Address Box B-1218, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—First-class experienced catsup cook. Would prefer 
a man with some knowledge of soup. Thisis an unusualgopportuity 
for a person that has had wide experience in cooking catsup and can 
present satisfactory 1eferences. 


Address Box B-1219 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED - Experienced man to take charge of pickle and spe. 
cialtvy manufacturing department. Must possess thorough know- 
ledge of pickle and specialty game, including catsup, and have tem- 
perament that will permit working harmoniously with sales depart- 
ment and giving them real assistance. Advise fully experience, 
qualifications, references and salary expected. 

Address Box B-1223 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Thoroughly competent Manager for can-making 
factory. Write, with full particulars, to J. D. E., P. O. Box 3857, 
Station D, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—Chemi-t familiar with food lines and able to made 
micr.- copical tests acco: ding to the Howard method. 
f--ence «nd lary ex pect: d in first letter 
Address: Craig Brokerage ‘ 0.. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Give age. re- 


FOR SALE—One pratically new 25 ft. steam box, with 
16—8 ft. cars complete with track. 
Address B. Kamen, 1917 W. North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale— Plants 


FOR SALE-Two of the largest and most modernly equipped 
canning plants in the West. Unlimited supplies of raw 
material. Excellent freight rates to large markets. Good 
labor conditions. Splendid reputation for quality packs. 
Brands well established. Forty thousand dollars will handle 
each unit. Will sell both together or seperately. 
on liberal terms. 
for the future. 


Balance 
A big bargain with wonderful possibilities 
Address Box A-1229 care of 


The Canning Trade. 


FRUIT RANCH FOR SALE—One hundred sixty acres of high 
class fully irrigated and developed orchard, in bearing, in Rogue 
River Valley, near Medford, Ore. Clear title. Planted to Apples 
and Pears. Large, modern roomy bungalow and good outbuildings 
on property. Will produce large crop fiuit this year. Can be 
bought at a bargain, as there are several joint owners, some of whom 
must sell. 


Address Box A-1225 care of The Canning Trade, 


FOR SALE—ASPARAGUS Farm and Canning Plant, located 
in the southern part of Madison County, New York State. About 
140 acres, 35 acres now in Asparagus. Good buildings and well 
equipped canning plant complete and now running. Farm is locat- 
ed within calling distance of R. R. Station, church, school and two 
stores. 15 acres asparagus now bearing balance 1to4 years old. 
Asparagus pack sells 6 to 8 months in advance. Also private resi- 
dence with 5 acres for sale if wanted. Price right. Poor health rea- 
son for selling. 


Euquire, U. G. Carpenter, P. O. Hamilton, N, Y. 


POSITION WANTED—As assistant manager or Superintendent 
processor. Extensive experience packing fruits, jams, jellies, vege- 
tab es and several fancy goods Besides thorough knowledge of 
pineapple canning. Onen for engagement at once. Either for 
the U, 3. or any tropical country Married Best references. 
Address Box B-1248 care of The Canning Trade. 


Situations Wanted 


SITUATION WANTED ~—By reliable young Warektouse man. 


Experience in Burt and Knapp Labelers and Wire Stichers and 
can handle men. 


Address Box B-1222 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED— Man, 26, familiar with all phases of the 
growing and canning of sweet Corn, desires position as Assistant 
Manager with concern or farmers’ organization. Absolutely practi- 
cal knowledge plus a four year agricultural education. Willing to 
develope into an executive. Extensive managerial experience. 
Sales experience. Familiar with Tomatoes. 

Address Box B-1224 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED-—As strictly high grade Superintendent 
Processor. With years of unusual varied experience. Packing al 
lines of Fruits and Vegetables, etc., in tin or glass. Open for en- 
gagement at once. Where real opportunity exists and where ability,. 
energy and character coupled with quality and quantity production 
will be appreciafed. Married. Desire permanent connection and 
will appreciate full particulars. Best of reference will be given. 

Address Box B-1208 care of The Canning Trade. 


Would like to get in touch with firm wanting National distri- 


bution. Am acquainted with buyers and brokers from coast to 
coast 


Address Box B-1182 care of The Canning Trade 
SITUATION WANTED as Manager of can factcry for firm 


manufacturing cans for own use or the trade, by American, married. 


Reference given. Desires permanent position and will appreciate 
full particulars. 


Address Box B-1234 care of The Canning Trade. 
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Use H & D Boxes 


Low in Cost-- High in Safety 


For Your Benefit— 


Bear Brand Aprons are made for YOU 


to save you money in several ways: 


Because they are constructed of the finest 
8-0z Sea Island Duck, strongly impregnat- 
ed with pure Para Rubber, they are rip- 
proof, wear-proof, water and fruit-acid 
proof. This means a longer period of use- 
fulness than is usually obtainable -- and a 
consequent reduction in your apron expense. 


And as Bear Aprons are extremely light in 
weight (only 15 ounces), they bring your 
employes perfect comfort, permitting greater 
working efficiency. A comfortable employe 
is a better worker, 


ERE are the most efficient and satisfactory 

boxes ever made for carrying canned goods 
shipments. Specially constructed for canned goods 
their firm and sturdy walls keep the cans from roll- 
ing and wedging in transit and delivers them clean, 
unscratched and undented at destination. 


WY, 


= 


You will welcome H & D Canned Goods Boxes 
for their lower initial cost, their convenience in 
handling and the minimizing of storage space. 


WI 


fen 


Many of the largest canners and packers, in- 
cluding H. J. Heinz Co., use our aprons 
exclusively. Severe tests proved our aprons 
to be superior and more economical. 


Write today for our free “Canners Shipping Book”. COLOR: Dark Maroon Send trial order TODAY — and learn how 


INS) 


. . . 30” x 47” long—$15.50 doz. much apron service your dollar can buy. 
Menton your sizes and we'll send quotations and 34” x 47” long—$16.50 doz. You'll be pleasantly surprised, and your 
free samples. No oblgations for this service. employes will thank you, too, for a better apron. 


Samples of fabric, showing quality, on request. 


Another popular style: Protexu Brand Rubber Aprons -- slightly heavier 
than Bear, and black in color. Extremely durable and protective, suit- 


Member Canning Machinery able for all work--even for protection from strongest acids. 30” wide x 38” 


& Supplies Assn. long, $12.00 doz; 36” wide by 44” long, $15. dozen. 
800 Water St. Sandusky, Ohio ene 
William M. Gross. 
CANADIAN ADDRESS: TORONTO 
King St. Subway & Hanna Ave. Makers of alt styles aprons for all industrial purposes 
Carver Building got Sharon, Penna. 


HANSEN FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 


Fills Practically Automatically But Produces Hand Pack Quality 
Beets, String Beans, Tomatoes, Cherries, Berries, Kraut, Ete. 


Rocktield, Wis., Nov. 26, 1923. 

We are glad to advise that we are very well pleased with the Beet Filler which we purchased from you and 
used throughout the season, It isa g.eat labor saving device. We u ed it in connection with No, 2and No.3 
cans and it gives a good fill, We can only say the best for it. 

ROCKFIELD CANNING COMPANY 
BY A. J. Klub. 


Sturgeon Bay, Wis., Dee. 1, 1923. 
Allow the writer to congratulate you on your Hansen Fruit and Vegetable Filler. As you know, we have 
been experimenting for the past five years with mechanical fillers for filling No.2 red sour pitted cherries. Up 
to this year when we installed two of your fillers, we had never fuund anything that would operate satisfactorily 
on cherries but since the success we have had this year with your new filler, we feel that you have a machine 
Adjustable for No. 1, 1%, 2, 24.3 Cans. which will very satisfactorily J 
Sin chine alaawuda tor Mo. 10.cans. The machine operates very smoothly without the jamming of cans and the accompanying loss of fruit and 
turns out a very uniform fill. We believe your estimate of capacity which you stated was 70 cans per minute to 
be very conservative, for we know this machine will operate very satisfactory on 95-100 cans per minute on cherries. Weexpect to put in more of these mac 
hines as the necessity arises and you may rest assured that we are perfectly satisfied with their operation. 
FRUIT GROWERS CANNING COMPANY 
BY Edw. 8. Reynolds. 


Colby, Wis., Nov. 27, 1923. 
We wish to advise you that we are more than pleased with the hand bean filler, or rather as you call it, the Hansen Fruit and Vegetable Filler. 


We were rather doubtful as to its capabilities until we tried it out. Wish to advise you that your filling hopper on same does not need attention, and with 
one girl supervising the fill of cans was all the help we needed inthe canning of cut beans. 


We have been complimented on the uniform fill of our beans and all we can say is we lay it all to your machine. 


If you have any ske;tics as to the capabilities of your filler, wish you would refer same to me or my superintendent at this plant and am sure we could soon 
change their opinion. 


CENTRAL CANNING COMPANY 
BY W. H. Christiansen, Mgr. 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORPORATION, CEDARBURG, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Hansen 


Pea and Bean Filler, Corn Cooker Filler, Conveyor Boot, Sanitary Can Washer, Beet Topper. 
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——CAN PRICES-—— 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


Ame, 
Tican Ca nc 
NEw Yorg Mpan y 


GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders 


Under Carrier Separators Mavs you a copy? A letter addressed to 
Ask the men who use them.” Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., City, will bring one to you promptly. 


387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


' American Can Company 


2009 


‘The lady of the house demands 2 Continental Can Company, Inc. 


style. Catch her eve with a 
‘““dressy’’ label—a Gamse Label. 


will quote prices on Cans upon 


application. 


BUILDING | 
| BALTIMORE MARYLAND | 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesal erms 
noted) subject to the customary discount for 
igher prices for their goods; some few may tak 
general market at Gis dake. y e less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 


$1 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) Iloward E. Jones & Co. 
Canned 


Vegetables PRICES—Continued . FRUITS—Continued 
ASPARAGUS*— (California) Standard, EARSt 
N.Y Californias Balto. N.Y 
-¥. California No. 4.85 Seconds, No. 2, in 
White Mammoth, No. 3%... io Standards, No 2, in 
Green Mammoth, No. SUCCOTASHt Secunia, 8 im Water 
White, Large, No. 2%.........-.. Out 4.00 G Balto. N.Y. Standards, No. 8 War........ 1.60 - 
— Large, No. 2%.... Out No. 8. in Syrwp........ i. 50 1.75 
White, Medium, No. Maine, No, 2...-.....+- “No. 3, in Sgrup.. 1.85 
mall, No. 24 Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2. B15 Out 
Out 3:40 SWEET POTATOES? Bahama Grated, Extra, No. 3...... 2.00 Qut 
Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 sa.. 4.75 F. Ee Sut Out 
Tips, White, Small, No. 1. sq... Out 3.50 Standard, No. 2, f. o. b. county... 1.25 1.30 Bahama Grated. Ex. Std. No, 2.... .... Out 
Tips, rGeen, Mam., No. 1 sq.. .... 4.25 Standard, No f.0.b. Baltimore... Out 3.06 5.10 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq... .... 3.75 Standard, No. 8, £.0.b, County..... Hawaii 
No. BEANS | Standard Hawai! Seed) Standard) 350 2.40 
In Sauce, No. Hawail Grated Sta: 
& TOMATOES? Shredded, Syrup, Out Out 
Fancy, No. 10, f.0.b. Baltimore.... Out Out Crushed Extra, No. 10. 
In Sauce, No. 8........ Eastern Pie, Water, No. 425. 
Standard, No. 1 County. 4.25 4.50 Porto Rico, No 10........ 
String, Standard Cut White Standard, No. 8, Baltimore Out No. 2....... 
Stringiess, Standard, No. 2....... Standard, No. 8, County....1.35 1-45 Water, No. 10... 
mas, Extra. No Secon o. 2, f.o.b. Baltimore.. ---- 
Limas, Standards, No. 2.......++- Standard 9, f.o.b Out Out Black, No, 
Red Kidney, Standard. No. 9.90 1s, f.o.b. County......... 62% .70 Black, Syrup, Ne 2.2... 2.00 3.38 
Extra, "Preserved No. 2 235 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, fob. Balto. 1.2) 1.25 Canned Fruits 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.ob, Co.... 1.20 .... APPLES® Preserved, No. l.......+.... 1.25 1.85 
Std. Shoepeg. No. 2, f£.0.b. Oo...... 1. = (OWE Standard, Water, No. 10........... 115 1.15 
Shoepeg, No. 2 f.0.b. Balto... 1.25 Out Michigan. No vere 6.50 8.75 
Ex. 0. 2 fob, Oo. 1.25 Out York, No. 4:25 Canned Fish 
Fancy hoepeg, f. 4 factory. 1.50 *1.45 Maryland, No. 8, fob. Baltimore 2: 25 1.35 ERRIN 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, Pennsylvania, No. 10, f.0.b. Balto. 3.50 G@ ROE* 
Std. Crushed, No. 2; f.o.b Co....- 1.00 91.00 Maryland, No. 10, f.0.b. Balto Out Standard No. 2 Factory....... 2.00 2.10 
ge Saint California Choice, No. 2%........ 2-75 2.25 Flats, % lb, Out 
Standard Western, No. 130 | Standard, No 1-35 
ni 
MIXED VEGETABLES FOR sours BI UEBERRIES 
12 Kinds, No. 2.. -90 1.00 Maine, No. 9.00 9.00 
a, 
OKRA AND TOMATOES$ CHERRIESs Red Alaska, Flat, No. % 2.45 
Standard, No. 2..... Seconds. 1.25 
, Red, Cohoe. Tall, No. 1 
Standard, No. Out Out Seconds, White, No Cohoe, Flat. No. 1.............. 
PEAS!— Standard, Out 
No. 1 Sieve, 2 Lob factery...... %1.60 White, No. 2 Pink, Tall, No. 1..... wns 1:40 1.35 
Baltimore. . 2.00 *1.90 N Out Columbia, Flat. No. 1.. 4.50 
No. 2 Sieve, 2a fo.b, tactory...... 1.50 *1.45 3°60 Columbia, Flat, No. 
o.b. Baltimore...... 1.60 1.70 California 2 9.60 Chums, Talle .....cccvece Out 1.30 
No. 8 Sieve, factory... 1. 25 1.25 ar Medium Red, Talls..... 1.30 1.75 
1.4 
No 4 Slevs, 2, f.o.b, factory....... 130 #1120 GOOSEBERRIESS SHRIMP 
b, Baltimore 1.25 1.30 Standard, No. 2........+- 1.65 Wet or Des, No Uh. 
Secon ts, o. b. Balto... Gut *1.15 Standard, No. 10..... 8.00 1.80 85 
Standamds, 1's, No. 4 Sieve... Out California Choice, SARDINES per Case 
Sifted, 1's, No. 8 Sieve........ "95 California Stand., O. B. Eastort, Me., 1924 pack. 
Sifted, 1’s, No. 2 Sieve.... 1.20 on. 3.75 
PUMPKIN ra ellow, No 1........ 4 Tomato, Carton ....... 
Standard, No.’ 8, Que 1.30 Standard White, No. 2............- Out Out % Mustard, Keyless ......... 3.65 
Extra Standard White, No. 8...... 1-75 1.75 
No. 1.00 1.10 Extra Standard Yellow, No. 8..... 2.00 42°30 TUNA FISH—White, per Case 
Standard. No. 8..... 116 Selected Yellow, No. 1-75 eee California, Ms 
dard, No 10........ 3.50 3.75 Seconds, White, No. 8............. 1.30 Out California, .......- 12.00 12.50 
SPINACHt Seconds, Yellow, No. California, Is 24.00 
Pies, Unpesied, No. 1.10 1.15 California, %s, Blue Fin.......... 1... 7.75 
Btan No. 2 1. 1. Peeled, No. 3 eee * Out California, 1s, Blue Fin e 15.00 
Le . Unpesied, No 10..........++ 2.00 42.10 California, %s, Striped .........-..... 8.50 
Pies, Peated, Wo, Out... California, 1s. Striped ........... 18.00 


(¢) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 


New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 
CANNED 
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Quick Single and 
Uniform Variable 
Cooks Discharge 


Let A-B Cookers and Coolers Eliminate 
Your Cookroom Problems 


Quantity production without the sacrifice of quality—the one 
largely determining profits, the other reputation—both obtain- 
able to the highest degree only with one method of cooking— 
the dependable A-B way. 


FULL DETAILS UPON REQUEST 
WRITE OUR NEAREST OFFICE 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MANUFACTURING CO. 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


BALTIMORE CHICAGO PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGLES 


A PEA WASHER 


A SPLIT PEA AND 


A PEA COOLER SKIN REMOVER. 


You get this combination all in the one MONITOR Y Washer. _ It performs all these 
functions, yet takes a floor space of only 9 ft. in length and 4ft. 4 inches in width. 
The washing sprays are adjustable to your needs-choke-ups or mixing are impossible— 

in fact, its the perfect Pea Washer. | 
We are offering a special price for early buying. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


Pt HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


Shadmactie.. P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. BROWN BOGGS Ltd. 
Hamikon, Ont. 
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The Markets 


BALTIMORE, AUGUST 11, 1924 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Wisconsin Suffers From Too Much Rain—Maryland Needs Rain— 
Pea Pack Is Affected—Tomatoes and Corn Have Made 
Progress Under Better Weather—Tomatoes Are - 
Weak in Baltimore—Corn Canning Will 
Be Late—Market Is Steady. 


-yx1 HE DELUGE—Just as reports began to seep out from 
T Wisconsin that the 1924 pea pack would be much better 
than supposed, owing to the unusually good pea weather 
which that State had experienced recently, there came over the 
wires news that a deluge had struck the State and done con- 
siderable damage. Fears, of course, were felt for the sweet 
peas yet to be canned, and now it seems that they were badly 
caught. 
"Sai date of August 7th, the Secretary of the Wisconsin 
Pea Canners’ Association, W. E. Nicholoy, wired us as follows: 


“Wisconsin pea pack seriously curtailed account of 
recent torrental rains. Excessive rains during the past 
ten days have slowed up canning operations, but heavy 
downpours of Sunday and Monday finished the job. One 
canner compelled to abandon 500 acres sweets; others 
harvesting with hand scythes account ground too muddy 
for mowing machines. Checking of loss slow because of 
damage to telephone and telegraph lines, but satisfied 
loss will run into hundreds of acres.” 


You can read the story of pea packing in that wire, and see 
where the hopes of the canners for a good big pack of the late 
peas, sweets, have gone a-glimmering. This deluge hit this pea 
crop at its worst time, just when the canners may not wait for 
drying fields or better weather; right when the peas were ready 
for the canners and when delays are fatal. 


It has been known that Wisconsin has had rather too much 
moisture during the past two weeks, and the same may be said 
of New York State, in parts at least, but as Secretary Nicholoy 
intimates, the finish came with the cloudburst, or whatever it 
was, which was reported by the daily papers as having done 
much damage in Milwaukee. We have heard of no such climax 
in New York State up to this writing. It was thought that peas 
had squeezed through with a good crop and pack in this most 
eventful year of 1924, as the only major crop able to do so; 
and while there will be a good pack of peas, this happening may 
change the whole complexion. 


THER CROPS-—Locally it has been as dry as a bone for 
more than six weeks, and the ground is parched as it has 
_not been since last season’s long dry spell. This is not 
helping any crop, and there are those who predict that in and 
around Baltimore it will kill the tomato crop. That crop was 


in a bad way, and has been all season, and this visitation is, 
accordingly, the more harmful. 

However, other sections seem to be profiting by the heat 
and the occasional rains. The general tenor of our Crop Reports 
is brighter and more hopeful, and it is even said that some of 
the lost time is being regained. But all agree that it will take 
a very late fall to insure anything like a good pack of either 
corn or tomatoes. 

Writing us from the heart of the Peninsula, one who says 
that he has spent the last four weeks “out in the tomato 
patches,” says: 

“Condition much improved in the last three weeks. 

Vines are growing fine and are fruiting in fine shape. 

Needing a shower. 


“Yield as to vines looks O. K., but many vines miss- 
ing. Average set about normal, or a little larger than 
last year, but so badly broken the average will not be 
over 75 per cent, if that high. We will, with favorable 
weather from now on, get 60 to 80 per cent of last 
year’s pack; but if early frost, the pack can’t be over 
50 per cent.” 

This about summarizes the feelings of most canners and 
growers, and that is that under the better weather conditions 
the tomato crop has improved, and gives promise of better yield 
on such vines as are out and growing. The trouble is that so 
many of the vines have been killed off from one cause or an- 
other that the crop cannot be a full one, regardless of weather. 
And it will not be far from correct to say that this is the con- 
cition in all great tomato canning regions. If there is an ex- 
ception, it will probably be found on the wrong side of the 
ledger. Of course, the weather continues to be the controlling 
factor in the matter, but only as to yield per plant, for the acre- 
age cannot be added to, needless to say. 

For some unaccountable reason the tomato market in Balti- 
more shows a weakness this week. It is possible that the early 
report of scarcity of the No. 2 size canned tomatoes in this 
market was overplayed, for during the rush to cover on this 
size the market here went above $1.20, and as high as $1.25, 
while New York and other sections seemed to remain at or 
around $1.15. The market here has now reacted to that figure, 
and is so quoted this week. On the other hand, No. 10s have 
advanced from $4.25 to $4.50, showing that there was a pos- 
sible error in the reported heavy supply of this size tomato. 
No. 3s are quoted at $1.35, both county and city. It may be 
possible that the first appearance of new tomatoes in the can- 
neries here—a few early arrivals from Southern New Jersey— 
caused this weakness. Baltimore will always knock its prices 
down as soon as new goods come to the tables. The anxiety to 
sell goods as fast as packed, but actually as or before packed, 
is to blame for this. 


ORN—The consensus of reports from Iowa and that terri- 
tory generally is shown in one report just at hand as this 
is being written, and which says: “Sweet corn about 70 per 

cent of a stand; two to three weeks late. Will depend entirely 
upon when we get a killing frost.” 
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Again, all corn-growing sections might echo this statement. 
Usually by this time of the year corn canners are beginning 
steady operations, and we have known times when the pack was 
quite well along at this time, but while roasting ears are in the 
market in more plentiful supply, you can imagine that the can- 
neries are far from running when the hucksters ask 60c per 
dozen for it. A careful reading of the crop reports shows that 
corn canning will be unusually late, and that the crop and, con- 
sequently, the pack cannot amount to more than 70 per cent of 
normal. And it must have a late frost to get through on that 
schedule. 

Owing to this uncertain outlook, corn canners are not will- 
ing traders, but demand and inquiry for corn are both quite 
good. There are no price changes from last week, but the mar- 
ket is firm, with promise of further rises. The western section 
of the country seems to be particularly confident of corn prices, 
and there is no weakness there. 


TRING BEANS—Just after the Government made its fav- 
S orable report upon the string bean crop of the country, 
reports began to come in to us of the poor condition of 
this crop. As we said when commenting upon the Government’s 
report, it was surprising to see this crop in good condition in 
the face of weather which was anything but good for beans. If 
the stringless bean crop and pack comes through with a good 
showing, we will acknowledge our surprise. Bean canning is on 
in full swing, but the prices are too high. The bean growers 
blame this on the high prices they have to pay to get the beans 
picked, and say that they must get $1.25 per bushel to come out 
even. Bean picking is becoming a little too strenuous for most 
labor nowadays, and the big colonies of Italians and other for- 
eigners are not to be had any more. This is just one instance 
where the present un-American immigration laws are hitting 
the American consumer under the belt, and hitting the canners 
in particular a wallop. And it will grow worse instead of better. 
We heard reports to the effect that, owing to the recent law 
passed by the Government regulating the taking of salmon, that 
that industry would be badly crippled, if not killed, and that 
the packs would be only a percentage of former ones. A dis- 
interested fishing source now reports the greatest run of salmon 
ever known, and that some canneries have taken as much in two 
weeks as they did a whole season before. Nature has a funny 
way of making a liar out of a market prognosticator, hasn’t she? 
The sardine canners, however, are still waiting patiently 

for their boats to come in, and the sardines are wanted. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


New Packs Coming In—Carryover About Exhausted—Florida 
Tomatoes Substituting Tri-States—New Corn Goes Well 
—Pea Pack Larger Than Was Looked For—Cal- 
ifornia Fruit Prices Higher—Red Salmon 
Are Running Short—Maryland 
Stringless Beans Are 
in Demand. 


New York, August 7, 1924. 
By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


HE SITUATION—There has been some easing up in the 
| spot situation during the past week. The time for early 
deliveries of future purchases of some varieties of canned 
vegetables has arrived, and as a result many of the buyers are 
now out of the market for spot supplies, temporarily, and are 
devoting their attention to the handling of their early shipments 
of new packs. Despite this situation, however, there has been 
no weakening of the spot price basis, and the general impression 
seems to be that the limited spot holdings will be absorbed at 
current values before the end of the season. 


Stocks Light—The trade goes into the new season in a very 
strong statistical position. Holdings of 1923 pack have gone 
into consumption to a great extent, and the carryover is prac- 
tically nil on many lines. This scarcity of 1923 packs applies 
not only to jobbers’ and canners’ stocks, but is true, also, to a 
great extent of the retail grocers’ holdings. 


Florida Tomatoes—An indication of the shortage of toma- 
toes from the usual sources of supply for this market is fur- 
nished by the action of a leading chain store operating locally, 
which is featuring Florida packed standard tomatoes. The 
stores in question normally run on Tri-States pack. 
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_. Tomatoes Lower—The old tomato season is now merging 
with the new one, and the usual readjustments of prices are 
being made. While Baltimore canners quote spots from the old 
pack for prompt shipment at $1.12% to $1.15 per dozen, country 
packers are offering standard 2s for immediate shipment at 
$1.00 to $1.05 per dozen, while business is being taken on new 
pack for later shipment at 92%4c per dozen for this size and 
grade. Standard 3s offer at $1.85 per dozen for prompt ship- 
ment, and $1.32% on future contracts, while 10s are quoted at 
$4.25 for prompt shipment, and the same price for later ship- 
ment. All of the foregoing prices are f. 0. b. cannery. Buyers 
are now weighing all of the reports received regarding pack 
outlook, etc., in an effort to gauge the future situation more 
accurately. Fair buying during the week, however, indicates 
that buyers are fairly certain regarding the outlook for the 
immediate future. Present indications point to a probable pack 
of between 3,000,000 and 3,500,000 cases of tomatoes in Mary- 
land and Delaware this season, but these figures, of course, are 
nothing more nor less than a guess. The story will not be told 
until the crop is in the cans. 

New Southern Corn—Canners are offering new pack stand- 
ard crushed corn at 95 cents per dozen, f. o. b. cannery, for the 
No. 2 size, and there has been a little buying interest at this 
figure. Many jobbers, however, continue to voice their disap- 
proval of the designation of the corn as “crushed,” feeling that 
this creates a prejudice against the corn in the minds of con- 
sumers. The term standard sugar corn meets with a much bet- 
ter reception from the jobbers and consumers alike. 

Western Corn—Mid-Western packers continue to offer new 
pack at 95 cents to $1.00 per dozen, f. o. b. cannery, with extra 
standard 5 to 10 cents per dozen higher. A good buying move- 
ment was reported during the week. 

Fancy Corn—aA little Minnesota fancy Crosby was reported 
available at $1.30 to $1.85 per dozen for new pack for later ship- 
ment. Fancy Minnesota Golden Bantam was quoted at $1.65, 
factory. The outlook for the pack in Maine is more favorable 
than earlier reports had indicated, but little is being offered, 
most canners having sold sufficient futures to take care of the 
pack they are sure of making. They prefer to withhold any 
surplus corn they may have this season for the later market. 

Maine Peas—Several of the Maine canners are working on 
peas this year. The pack last year was more or less of an ex- 
periment, and it turned out very satisfactory. The pack is of 
fancy, extra standard and standard quality, and has met with 
a good demand this year, the quality being reported as excellent. 

Wisconsin Peas—Late reports indicate that the total pack 
of peas in Wisconsin this year, the yield of Alaskas being much 
larger than packers had looked for. There is some surplus of 
Alaskas available, and packers are now offering these goods at 
$2.50 for fancy 1s, $1.95 for the “near fancy” grade of 2 sieve, 
$1.85 for extra standard 3 sieve, $1.20 for extra standard 4 sieve, 
and $1.15 for standard 4s Alaska. 

California Fruit Quality—Disquieting reports are being re- 
ceived from California regarding the quality of peaches and 
apricots for canning this season. Present reports indicate that 
the pack of seconds and standards apricots and peaches will be 
large, while the production of the higher grades will be corre- 
spondingly small. The California Packing Corporation has issued 
a revised price list on new pack fruits, showing slight upward 
advances on many grades. Standard peaches are advanced to 
$2.25 in the new list. Other packers are either advancing their 
prices, or withdrawing from the market. Some buyers, how- 
ever, have consistently discounted the bullish reports of the 
California canned fruit situation, and have bought only enough 
to take care of their early requirements, expressing the belief 
that when deliveries of future purchases have been made by the 
packers there will be sufficient surplus stock on hand to take 
care of the demands of buyers for the balance of the season. 

Salmon—Reports from the Northwest indicate that the pack 
of reds in the Western Alaska district is running short. The 
run of chums has been good, however, and it is understood that 
the pack to date has been large. Pinks, however, are running 
short, and packers are predicting a marked reduction from 1923 
production figures on this grade. Warmer weather all over the 
country has stimulated the demand and sales, but the market 
has remained unchanged as to price. 

Sardines—Buyers are still remaining out of the Maine sar- 
dine market to a great extent, and are buying only in small lots 
for immediate requirements. The market has evolved into a 
test of staying powers on the part of the jobbers and the packers. 
The latter have held consistently thus far for an inside price 
of $3.75 per case, f. o. b. cannery, on quarter keyless oils, while 
setae have been trying to force the market below that 

gure. 
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Tuna—tThe position of the market has strengthened a little 
as a result of the fishermen’s strike, which has tied up the pack- 
ers. Buyers, however, continue bearish on tuna, following re- 
cent price reductions. 

Beans—There has been a good demand reported during the 
week for Maryland pack string and stringless beans. No. 2 cut 
green stringless have sold as low as $1.10, it is reported, but the 
general market holds at $1.25. Wax stringless beans range 
$1.15 to $1.25 for standard 2s, with 10s at $6.00 per dozen for 
full standards. Maine packers are starting their run on beans 
this week, and look for a good pack. 


ST. LOUIS MARKET 


The Market Generally Firm—The lateness in Tomato Pack An 
Advantage in Cleaning Up 1923 Pack—Weather Influ- 
ences Future Corn—No Overproduction of Peas 
—California Fruits Are Strong—Canned 
Foods Prices August 7, 1924. 


St. Louis, August 7, 1924. 
By “Missourian,” 


Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


ry HERE is little change to record in the market for canned 

foods. Most canned foods distributors are devoting their 

attention to pickups, and are keeping their assortments 
down in order to replace them with new packs as they appear 
on the market. They can readjust prices in that way if the 
occasion should require and no long lines which might cause 
losses by being bought too high. Buyers are always looking 
for real bargains. The volume of future business is limited, as 
canners are more or less withdrawn from the market, or where 
they are open for business they are quoting figures which do 
not appeal to jobbers. 

Tomatoes—Prices on new pack tomatoes are firm. The 
Tri-State season is late, and there will be no early deliveries. 
There is enough of the old pack, so the lateness will not bother 
the trade. It will only help a better cleanup of the 1923 pack. 
Canners in the South are not willing to sell freely because they 
do not know how their packs will turn out, and buyers are not 
so sure that the production will be as low as the canners predict. 
It is a standoff. California packers are more or less out of the 
market, 

Corn—Corn is moving, but only in a routine way. Stand- 
ards are steady and fancy firm. Futures are influenced by 
weather conditions, so canners are a little cautious about accept- 
ing new business. In fact, they are withdrawing their quota- 
tions and offerings. Very few cheap Southern standards can 
be had. 

Peas—Conditions in peas have not changed. Wisconsin 
packers are not ready to push their insold packs, and insist 
there will be no overproduction of any sizes or grades. It is 
said, however, that if the Wisconsin pack is short, it will be 
in the larger sizes in particular. As for sweets; the weather 
has to be considered. Indications point to a fairly full crop. 
There has been a heavy future contracting, and while trading 
is quiet, the volume of business will be much greater than it 
was a year ago. 

Miscellaneous—String and stringless beans from the South 
and beets, succotash, spinach and asparagus are well taken 
locally, with prices holding firm. New pack business, with the 
exception of spinach and asparagus, is of good volume. Trad- 
ing on the spot and from packing centers for quick shipment 
has been of more importance. Stocks of free-selling lines are 
going into consumption at a wholly satisfactory manner. 

Fruits—As the season advances California packers become 
more firm in their views. They are less anxious to sell and are 
more inclined to withdraw or advance their quotations on the 
whole line. It is difficult to get confirmation on pears. There 
is a stronger feeling, also, in peaches. Canners maintain that 
the pack of the State will be very small. The altered situation 
has caused more interest in fruits. There is more general buy- 
ing of the whole line. Some dealers are looking for discounts 
under quoted prices, but they show more inclination to buy, and 
where sales have been accomplished it has been the buyer who 
has met the packers’ views and not the packer who has made 
the concession. Pineapple is steady and is in fair demand. 

Canned foods, f. o. b. point of shipment. 

Canned Tomatoes— 
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Canned Peas— 

Faney NO. 2 Alaska, 2.20 
Extra Standard No. 2 Alaska, Wisconsin............. 1.90 
Extra Standard No. 3 Alaska, Wisconsin............. 1.50 
Extra Standard No. 4 Alaska, Wisconsin............. 1.40 
Paney No. 2 Sweets, 2.25 
Fancy No. 3 Sweets, 1.90 
Pancy Sweets, Wisconsitic 1.60 
Extra Standard No. 1 Sieve Sweets, Wisconsin........ 2.00 
Extra Standard No. 2 Sweets, Wisconsin............. 1.75 
Extra Standard No. 3 Sweets, Wisconsin......... iss. 
Extra Standard No. 4 Sweets, Wisconsin............. 1.45 
No. 2 Fancy Crosby, Minneapolis...............ce0¢. 1.35 
No. 2 Golden Bantam, Fancy, Minneapolis............ 2.00 
No. 2 Standard Evergreen, Wisconsin................ 1.00 
No. 2 Extra Standard Evergreen, Wisconsin.......... 1.10 
No. 3 Fancy Narrow Grain, Extra Sweet, Wisconsin... 1.20 
No. 2 Fancy Country Gentleman, Wisconsin........... 1.25 
No. 2 Fancy Country Gentleman, Illinois............. 1.35 
No. 2 Extra Standard Evergreen, Illinois........... oo ene 
No. 2 Fancy Narrow Grain, 1.20 
No. 2 Extra Standard Country Gentleman, Indiana.... 1.25 
No. 2 Fancy Country Gentleman, Indiana............. 1.25 


CHICAGO MARKET 


New Packs Are Fine Quality Packs—Big Demand for All Varie- 
ties—Another Consideration of Quality—Very Few 
Price Changes to Be Noted. 


Chicago, August 7, 1924. 
By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


re HE canned foods market has begun to take on some life, 
i and brokers and buyers have turned up the corners of 
their mouths, which have been turned down for some time, 

and are now smiling. 

New Pack Arrives—The reason is that cherries, berries, 
peas and a few other articles of the new or 1924 pack have be- 
gun to arrive in Chicago and the shipping floors, railway stations 
and steamer docks are beginning to take on the appearance of 
canned food warehouses, as the fine quality, new pack of 1924 
commences to roll into this market. 

Immediate Delivery—The goods are delivered to city retail- 
ers and shipped to country retail grocers as fast as they can be 
handled, for there is an urgent demand for all kinds of canned 
foods. 

Condition of the Market—This despite the fact that the 
markets are heavily supplied with fruits and vegetables in their 
natural state. All of which goes to show that no other form 
of food is so convenient, or more popular than canned foods. It 
also shows that the market has never been in as good situation, 
from a supply and demand standpoint, as it is at this time. 

The Reason—Canners are to be congratulated, for their de- 
termination to pack quality goods has had most to do with the 
condition of the market, and the “sold out and gone” condition 
of the pack of last year. Then, the canners have loyally given 
their co-operation to the distributors in helping them to educate 
the consumers of this country as to the desrrability, safety, 
wholesomeness and excellence of canned foods. 

Canners have come to see that “the foundation of business 
is confidence, which springs from integrity, fair dealing, efficient 
service, and mutual benefit.” 

Those who are engaged in the canning and conservation of 
the food supply have reason to hold their heads high, and to be 
proud of the blessed usefulness and humane value of the industry 
in which they are engaged. 

We hear a great deal said in these days of many preach- 
ments about quality, and it is true that too much can hardly be 
said in advocacy of quality in canned foods, but we must not 
forget that the economies of food conservation and production 
must be remembered, and that nothing which is edible and 
nutritious must be wasted. If standard foods must be pac'zed, 
let them be really standard and not sub-standard. There are 


| 
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millions of people who cannot afford to buy fancy qualities, and 
good standard quality in canned foods is just as wholesome, 
nutritious and more economical as fancy quality. Then, a pro- 
ducer, grower or canner of food products must take what nature 
gives him and make the best he can of it, wasting nothing and 
discarding nothing except that which is unfit for food for peo- 
ple, and even that can be used for food for animals. If canners 
undertake to put only extra-standard or fancy quality into their 
cans, discarding everything below those grades, it would so in- 
crease the cost of their output that prices would be burdensome 
to the consumers and almost prohibitive, and would illustrate 
the old proverb “Wilful waste makes woeful want.” 

; Prices—There is very little to be said about prices or mar- 
ket changes, as there are very few. The marekt as to prices is 
steady, and this applies to futures, as the spot market is prac- 
tically closed for lack of supplies. 

It is known that Iowa has sold a million cases more corn 
for the delivery from the pack of 1924 than at this time last 
year, but it is not known what the situation in Minnesota, Maine, 
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Maryland, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin or other corn-can- 
ning States is in that respect as to advance sale ot canned corn. 
Nor is there any information as to the volume of sales of anv 
other articles in canned foods. : 
_ I like the position of Iowa in that particular as to furnish- 
ing the statistics of the future pack as sales progress, and think 
that all the canning States should furnish that information 
through their State Associations to the buyers and distributors. 
I think the canning industry is now so strongly established in 
cenfidence and credit that it can play the game in the open 
without evasion or concealment or reservation, and that the can- 
did presentation of the facts of the season’s progress in sales and 
contracts would give to buyers again that confidence which they 
seem to have lost to an extent, and inspire and encourage them 
to buy goods for future delivery as they used to, and not be 
feeling cautiously along, believing nothing that their brokers 
te’l them, and constantly bearing the market like a man groping 
in mg darkness, not knowing the way and without a dependable 
guide. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


President McLaurin Advises Jobbers to Stop Price Cutting and Giving Away of Discounts — 
John W. Morey, New President of National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Appeals 


For Cooperation and Suggestions—National and American Associations Resume 
Diplomatic Relations—Notes of The Trade. 


N interesting bulletinon the subject of gross margins, and 

economies in the wholesale grocery field, containing many 

interesting figures on costs, etc., has been prepared and 
sent out to the trade by J. H. McLaurin, president of the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Grocers’ Association. In this bulletin Mr. Mc- 
Laurin writes: 


“We have challenged the fairness to the trade and the ac- 
curacy of the statement that has been widely published, to the 
effect that— 


“‘The solution of the problems that confront the 
trade does not in any way lie in the direction of wider 
margins, but rather in the introduction of economies.’ 

“In questioning the fairness and accuracy of this statement 
we have fully appreciated the value of the studies that have 
been made of operating costs in the wholesale grocery trade 
and the dire need for realizing all possible economies in oper- 
ation. 


“We have said and now repeat, with full conviction of it: 
essential truth, that sound economics must have prior line to 
economies, important as they are. Every service which you 
perform has its expense attached, and just as far as that service 
is necessary and worth while, just that far it requires and de- 
serves recompense. A merchant is the servant of his customers 
and the true servant is worthy of his hire. 


“The gross margin, as we have pointed out, is computed by 
substracting from total net sales the total cost of merchandise 
sold. Obviously the difference between this gross margin and 
the total cost of operation measures the profit realized from 
carrying on the business. This difference between gross margin 
and expenses of operation is affected both by variations in oper- 
- ating expenses, increasing as these expenses decrease and de- 
creasing as these expenses increase, and by variations in the 
gross margin itself either by a relative increase in net sales or 
by a relative decrease in cost of merchandise sold. 


“The issue which we have raised is, then, whether or not 
a better profit showing can be realized in no other way than by 
reducing operating expenses through economies or savings in 
the expenses of operation. 


“On this issue our position is that until sound principles of 
economics are introduced into the trade and unswervingly prac- 
ticed by wholesale grocers, economies or savings in operation 
may be and too often are futile. Of what use is a saving in 
expense that is given away? Of what use is a “paper” gross 
profit that is not realized in the prices actually received? Of 
\ hat-use is an attempt to cut down operating expenses when 
certain services at an increasing cost are given free of charge 
to the customer? 


“Are we not right in our position that sound principles of 
economics, including correct and fair price levels, fair and uni- 
form merchandising practices, performing in the most efficient 
way possible those economic services falling within the scope 
of wholesaling, asking and receiving a fair and only a fair 
reward for services performed—that these principles are the 
only safe foundation upon which to build a business ? 


“Surely, the primary motive behind the movement to study 
costs of operation is that such information is necessary to a 
fair markup of price policy. There are, of course, other very 
important advantages to be gained from a knowledge of oper- 
ating costs, but there is no possibility of an intelligent pricing 
system without it. Such knowledge has a direct bearing upon 
the gross margin. It means a more equitable distribution of 
costs among the various commodities handled. This is the most 
difficult and complex problem which the wholesaler has to face. 


- “A typical wholesale grocery establishment will have around 
1,000 live accounts, each one representing on the average from 
about $800 to $1,200 in annual purchases. While compared with 
some complicated manufacturing processes, the wholesale gro- 
cery business is a simple process, so far as the actual handling 
of foods is concerned, the great number and variety of items 
carried makes very difficult an accurate accounting system. In 
the larger establishments the number of different individu:l 
items ranges from 7,000 to 10,000. It is the task of the manager 
of such a business to give to each item its appropriate markup, 
with due regard for original cost, handling, warehousing and 
delivery charges, a proportionate amount of overhead expense, 
selling cost, and competitive price in the market. 

“Furthermore, in only a small and indirect way is the whole- 
sale grocer affected by the introduction of machinery, by new 
inventions or by progress in the industrial arts. It is not pos- 
sible for him, as for the manufacturer, to transfer human skill 
and intelligence to iron and steel in the form of machinery and 
command them to apply their tireless energy in his service. 
There is apparent today no possibility of revolutionizing the 
handling of goods by wholesalers, by the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery. To be sure, the building of good reads and 
the increased use of motor trucks have brought certain changes 
and certain complications, but no simplification or saving—rather 
a new service without adequate recompense. 


“The wholesale grocery business is notoriously run on 4 
narrow margin of profit. A relatively large annual sales for 
the investment is typical. Hence, a minute saving on each item 
or on several items might bulk large in the net profit showing. 
This is the value of even small economies in operation. The 


very same principle applies to correct pricing and the adherence 
There is no value in the principle of economy in opera- 


thereto. 
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tion that does not apply equally to proper pricing and the un- 
tale maintenance of honest, fair-to-all merchandising 
methods. 


“This is our plea: Economies or savings mean nothing if 
given away. Discounts mean nothing if given away. Service 
means nothing if given away. A merchant really has only what 
he retains. If he breaks packages for nothing, if he delivers 
goods for nothing, if he transfers to customers his discounts, if 
he does not have the courage to live up to a price carefully pre- 
pared to be honest to the manufacturer, to the retailer and to 
himself, there is really little practical use in his seeking earn- 
estly after economies in operation.” 


Morey Asks Support—John W. Morey, of the Morey Mer- 
cantile Co., Denver, Col., new president of the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, has addressed a personal message to 
members, as follows: “The great honor conferred on me by our 
Association at its annual meeting in Chicago recently deserves 
more than a general acknowledgement. I would like to thank 
each member individually, but in the absence of a better method 
will ask you to consider this a personal expression of my sincere 
appreciation. In administering the affairs of our Association 
we will endeavor to follow in every way the principles and 
policies so wisely established by the founders of the Association 
and so consistently adhered to by previous administrations. 
There has been a tendency on the part of some in various lines 
of business to look to their trade associations for relief from 
all their difficulties caused by present business conditions. This 
is wrong. There are certain very definite boundaries beyond 
which the Association cannot legally go and also certain activi- 
ties which cannot be handled satisfactorily by the Association, 
even though they might be entirely proper from a legal point 
of view. There are some problems which can be solved only by 
the individual business man for his own business. On the other 
hand, our Association, through educational co-operation with 
retail grocers, manufacturers, canners, government agencies, 
etc., will continue its efforts to improve business conditions 
where it can legally do so and to ward off action that might 
prove unfavorable to our business. Every effort will be made 
by our Association to further the interests of wholesale grocers 
in every way possible, and at the same time to avoid all activi- 
ties which are even questionable for legal or other reasons. The 
advice and criticism of individual members is essential to the 
suecess of any administration, and I hope that everyone will! 
feel free at all times to communicate with me or with any other 
officer or Executive Committee member. A personal exchange 
of ideas would be of even greater advantage, and I and the 
other officers and directors of our Association will deem it a 
personal favor if you will call on us whenever the opportunity 
presents itself. Please do not hesitate to suggest and criticize 
freely regarding matters which we have done or activities which 
in your opinion should be undertaken.” 

American Opens Federal Tax Service—The American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, which has just removed its head- 
quarters to Washington, D. C., announces that it has established 
a Federal tax service, under the direction of C. B. Hurrey, 
former deputy commissioner of internal revenue, and a well- 
known attorney of Washington, specializing in taxation prob- 
lems. It is the purpose of the new service to furnish free all 
information requested by wholesale grocers concerning all mat- 
ters of Federal taxation. The service is open to all wholesale 


grocers, whether or not they are members of the American. 

Harmony in the Industry—After several years of strained 
relations between the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
and the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association (formerly 
the Southern), the two organizations have worked together to 
a point where co-operation in trade problems is assured, and 
the old feeling of hostility has vanished. 


Following the election of John W. Morey as president of the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, J. H. McLaurin, presi- 
dent of the American, wired Mr. Morey as follows: “It is with 
profound satisfaction that I learn of your election to the presi- 
dency of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association. Permit 
me to express to you my sincere good wishes for a most happy 
and successful administration.” 

In reply Mr. Morey wired: “I very much appreciate your 
telegram, and reciprocate your good wishes. I hope that we may 
be able to work tegether in every way possible for the good of 
the grocery business.” ; 
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Notes of the Trade—J. W. Herscher, president of the Hub- 
bard Grocer Co., of Charleston, W. Va., former president of the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, was a visitor in the 
New York market this week. 


Joseph Diflo, spot canned foods buyer for R. C. Williams 
& Co., of New York, is vacationing at his summer home at 
Rockaway Point. 


The General Stores Syndicate, managed by M. Eiseman & 
Sons, Philadelphia, wholesale grocers, and formed by the merger 
of several Philadelphia jobbing houses, will operate a chain of 
grocery stores in the Quaker City. 


M. L. Toulme, secretary of the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, is on a Western trip. 


M. L. Morgan Co., wholesale grocers, of Bowie, Ariz., have 
moved their main office and warehouse to Globe, Ariz. A branch 
warehouse will be maintained at Bowie. All buying will be done 
at Globe hereafter. 


Need Some Office Stationery? 


Letterheads Statements 

Billheads Envelopes 

Factory Tickets Circulars 

File Cards Order Blanks 
Catalogues 


Printing of the Better Kind 


Furnished at Moderate Prices. 


THE TRADE CO. 


107 S. Frederick St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


— Publisher’s-——_ 


The Canning Trade 


The Almanac A Complete Course 
of the in 


Canning Industry Canning 


First Quality 
tomato picking 
basketscar 
load or less. 


Quick Shipment. 
A.K. Robins &Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Baltimore, Md. 
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GOLD SEAL 
TIN PASTE 


Reg. U. S Pat. Off. 


For Spot Labeling | Continental 
Gold Seal Tin Paste sticks your labels HOT CEMENT 


so that they cannot be pulled off. It never Labels perfectly 
gets brittle nor allows the labels to 


in 
loosen up on the dealer’s shelf. on cool mornings 


or hot days 


It comes ready for use without mix- 
ing, shipped in 5 gal. cans, 30 gal. 
and 50 gal. barrels. 


— Manufactured by — MFG.CO. 
\CONTINENTAL 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


A 


ORIGINATORS OF 
INDUSTRIAL PASTES 


Manufacturers of Dewalco Sealing Compounds, Sol- 
dering Fluxes, Labeling Gums and Pastes. 


ONE BLOCK AHEAD 
OF THE PROCESSION 


This No. 46 Thread Rolling Machine is worthy 
of a place in the “CAMERON FAMILY.” 


One user writes: ‘‘I find it a great 
advantage to be able to remove the 
automatic feed when I have odd- 
shaped articles to be threaded.”’ 


We make every machine for “can-making.” 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 


240 North Ashland Avenue CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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What are your Requirements? 


aa years the Heekin Can Company Heekin Cans are giving complete 
has been a leader in its line. satisfaction to thousands of canned foods . 
Tough, sturdy and air tight Heekin consumers every day. Heekin Cans 
Cans are today the finest that can be will be delivered at your door in any 


made. quantity your fruit or vegetable crops 


specify. 

The Heekin line is complete—from 
the small vegetable and fruit cans to 
the large lard or sorghum containers, 
there are Heekin Cans for every need. 
And every one is an example of quality 
manufacture. 


Write us today and let us know your 
estimated canning requirements. We 
will gladly send you prices and com- 
plete information. 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO. 


New, 6th & Culvert Sts. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SMILE AWHILE 


IT’S A FREE COUNTRY 


Customer“You say these trousers are all wool?” 
Dealer—“Absolutely!” 
“Nonsense! Why, man, I see boll weevil tracks on ’em!” 


“Well, ain’t a boll weevil got a right to change his diet once 
in a while, huh?” 
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THE REASONABLE DOUBT 
Mrs. Nerveley—‘Hear that burglar downstairs?” 
Mr. Nerveley—“Nonsense! That’s just the cat.” 
“Well, go down and make sure.” 
“Not on your life! I’m not that sure!” 


ILLUSTRATED SONGS 


Are people familiar 


with your brand? 


Goods well displayed are half sold, and actual 
tests prove that good looking counter displays 
(silent salesmen) will positively increase sales. 


| How many brands of Canned Foods are 
| actually called for by name? And isn’t it true 
| that crowded shelves confuse the purchaser so 
that the grocer’s suggestions are usually accepted. 


Why not let people become familiar with 
your label and ask for your brand by name? An 
attractive counter display will bring your can 
off the shelf down on the counter where it can 
be seen by everyone entering the store. 


We have made a study of this subject and 
originated some particulary successful displays. 
May we plan one for you? 


BA\. The U.S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 


CINCINNATI, 80 Beech St. 
BROOKLYN, 95 N. Third St. BALTIMORE, 24 W. Covington St. 


Mrs. Murphy (fifth floor)—“ ’Tis a fine voice yer husband 
has. Last night I heard him singin’ to yez, ‘Sleep, Baby, Sleep; 
Close Yer Bright Eyes.’ ” 


Mis. Casey (fourth floor)—“An’ he closed wan of them, too. 
Look at ut!” 


MOST APPROPRIATE 
In signing a state bonus blank a New York City notary ac- 
cidentally affixed this stamp under his name: 
“Past Due. This account has, no doubt, escaped your notice. 
Will you please favor us with remittance by return mail?’— 
Signal Post, New York City. 


HOT OFF THE WIRE 
Voice on Phone—“Gimme Main 4.” 


Operator—“You should say ‘Main oh, oh, oh, four.” 
V. O. P.—“Oh, oh, oh, yes.” 


IN THE ROOTING SECTION 
Angry Patient—“I thought you were a painless dentist? 
Didn’t I just hear a man howling in there?” 
Dentist (brilliantly)—‘Ah, sir, he was just cheering my 
feats of strength.” 


THE PROPER AUTHORITY 
First Hobo—“Dese prohibition people are tryin’ to tell us 
wot we had ought and wot we had oughtn’t to drink.” 
Second Bum—“De noive! Dat’s a discrimination wot had 
ought to be left to de bartender.” 


RENOVATED HISTORY 


It has been definitely admitted that Sir Walter Raleigh’s re- 
mark to Queen Elizabeth in the famous cloak-and-puddle episode 
was: “Step on it, kid; step on it!” 


OH, I SYE! 


Peggy—‘“How did you get along with the Englishman?” 
Polly—“Fine! Told him some funny stories and he took 
them seriously.” 


S 


Mother—“Did I hear you say ‘darn’?” 
Susie—‘No, mother. I don’t use baby talk.” 


| 


ONCE A GENTLEMAN— 
Whazzle—“Well, did you work out that plot all right?” 
Wackum—“Yes. The hero’s washed ashore with four cases 
of food but no fork, so he starves to death.” 


FROM EXPERIENCE 
Patron—“I want to get a pair of stockings for my wife.” 


Salesgirl—“I’m sorry, but we only carry silk ones in this 
department.” 


ZA, 
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WHERE TO BUY 


THE CANNING TRADE 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paripg Machines. 


APRONS (factory), acid, waterproof. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
Wm. Gross, Sharon, Pa. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co.. La Porte, Ind. 


Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
Beans, Dri See Pea and Bean 5 
BELTING. 


Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 
BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 

Anderson Filling Mach. Co., Alameda, Calif. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

wa Manfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baitimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. Seé Caps. 
Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers‘ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayare Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
Sones, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 


aper Products. 
Boxing Machines,can. See Labeling Machines, 


can. 

BROKEBS. 
Beatty-Archer Co., Inc., Houston, Texas. 
Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 

Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERBS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERBS’ MACHINERY. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
BE. W. Bliss Co. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


“CAN-SEALING COMPOUNDS 
Max Ams Machine Co., New York. 
Dewey & Almy Chem, Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Bxperts. 
Cam Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See kers’ Machinery. 
fee Bettlers’ v. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
solderless. See Closing 
achin 


es. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mehy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 
ors. 
Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 


fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


CLEANING & GRADING MACHINERY, 

peas, bean, seed, etc. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 

Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
BE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Coated Nails. See Nails. 
Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 

Condensing Mchy. 

Colors, Certified for foods. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS. canners. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose. (al. 
Anderson Filling Mach, Co., Alameda, Calif. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn.. See Corn Cooker- 

illers. 

COOLERS, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

COPPER COILS for tanks. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


CORING HOOKS, pitting spoons, etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

CORKING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLEBS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Bobins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


CORN SHAKEBS (in the can). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem. N. J 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks.. Berlin, Wis. 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Hurtley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Buffalo. 
rn Mixers and Agitators. . 
a gitators. See Corn Cooker 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Ohio. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices 
CRANES and carrying machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltim 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
3erlin Cang. h. Wks., Berlin, 
Edw. Renneburg & Suns Co., ee, 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs 
DRYERS, drying machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Bal 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Elevators, Warehouse. 
Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAI 
Phil Emrich, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engin 
kettles. See Tanks, 
ned. 


nderson ng Mach, ig 
tdw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
RUBBER GLOVES, factory. 
Wm. Gross, Sharon, Pa. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factor ——. See Cannery Supplies. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her 
metically sealed) 
American Can Co., Néw York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Hinde & Dauch ron Co., Sandus 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, ete. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy 


FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Anderson Filling Mach, Co., Alameda, Calif. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Hustioy Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., 
Filling Machine, syrup. Syrnping Ma.- 

chines. 

FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, ete. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

FLUX 


Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Food Choppers. See Choppers. 

Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 

Fruit Sa See Cleaning and Grading 
Meby., fruit. 

Fruit Parers. See Pating Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 
Auntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N, 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers chy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
Gauges. pressure, time, ete. See Power Pis 

Bautpment. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baitimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Generators, electric. See motors. 

Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 

Glue, for sealing fibre boxes. 

Governors, steam. See Power Plast Bostp- 

Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr'd’g Mchy. 

Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 

Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 

Green See Cleaning and Grad- 
ing Mchy. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 

Hominy Making Machinery. 

Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 

Huskers and Silkers. Sec Corn Huskers. 

Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 
Iacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


CKETED PANS, steam. 
on Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


tars, fruit. Bottles, etc. 
Tuice Pumps. ee Pumps. 

Kerosene Oil Burners. Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers Mehy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
t. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES. = 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, oO. 
aut Cutters. 
% K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
LABELING MACHINES 
aw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Fr H. Knapp Co., Yonkers, N. Z 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 


LABEL Manufacturers. 
i. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Litho. Co., Roc a 
Prt, & Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 

National Canners Asso., Washington, a 

Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
MARKING INK, pots, etc. See Stencils. 
hil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

er Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 

Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See oppers. 


MILK & MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 


ines. 
‘Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Siw Roantbers & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pafls, tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 


tainers. 

Paring Knives. See Knives. 

PARING MACHINES. 
Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PASTE, canners’. 
Continental Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co.. Cambridge, Mass. 
Edw. Emrnold Co,, New York City. 
A. K. Khobins & Co., Baltimore. 

PEA and BEAN SEED. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Ayars — J. 
Ganasen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Mfg. Co., Silver k, N. 
sa Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Spregue- Corp., Chicago. 
re . ee Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 

Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 

Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 

.. Pea Vine Feeders. 

Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 

Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEELING KNIVES. 

Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Secott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. “ 
= Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners 
chy. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. 

PITTING SPOONS, coring hooks, etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 

Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 


RHUBARB CUTTER 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 

Supplies. 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sealding and Picking Baskets. 
Scrap Bailing Press. 
Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 
Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 
SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
SEALING MACHINES, CANS, s:e Closing 
Machines. 


See Scales. 


See Cannery 


See Baskets. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, ete. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, corn. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., 


Chicago. 

Slicers, fruit and vegetable. See Corers and 
Slicers. 

Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mehy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, ete.). 
Sinclair-Seott & Co., Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Ce., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


See Pea Canners’. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
a Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
team Cookers, continuous. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See 
Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 


brass checks b 
ng » rubber and steel type, burn- 


in ete. . 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 


BEAN MACHINERY. 
erlin Cang. Mchy. Works, 
n Cang. Mchy. Corp., 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Saver ™ 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. * 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Supplies, engine room, li 
Power Plant Equipment 
yy and General Agents. See Gen- 
8. 

Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 

SYRUPING MACHINE. 
Anderson Filling Ma 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati Ohio. 

. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. ” ‘ 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mehy. 


TANKS, METAL. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, 
F. H. te ™ 
Slaysman & Co., altimore, ira. 

TANKS, glass-lined steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 

TANKS, WOODEN. 
Balto. Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Testers, can. ee Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Funches. See Stencils. 

e Controllers, process. § 

Tin Lithographing. See 
Tipping Machines, See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Mehy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

en Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedar’ 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, 
I. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Transmission Machinery. 


TRANSPLANTING MACHINE 


Trucks, Platform, ete. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles” ete. 
Turbines. See Blectrical Machinery. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. Bee Speed 
Regulators. 

Vegetable Corers, ete. See Corers and Slicers. 
Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners FF Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERBS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Scaiders. 


WASHERS, can and far. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. . 
A. EK. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Washirg and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 

Tanks, wood. : 

Machines, can. See Canmakers’ Mcby. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 


WIRE, for strapping bexes 


Wrappers, pai - Bee Corrugated Paper 


Wrapping Machines, ean. See Labelling Meby 
WYANDOTTE—Saailtary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Coe., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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RENNEBURG’S 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 


Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest im- 
provements. Strongly and ac- 
curately made. Has been used for 
Breeders & Growers ' years with perfect satisfaction. 
Pedigreed Strains 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


PEAS---BEANS---SWEET CORN 


MADE BY 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Boston Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 


BALTIMORE MD 


TELLS 


Trade Mark Registered. 


326 W. Madison St. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


N CANS. 
WEIRTON.W.VA. capacity 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 


MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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